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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep 
ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require 
ments. 


Counters attached tothe 


} |}Counts the Calis keyboards—enableyou to 
} isets into perma- take periodic counts, give 


you data for foreha, _ 
| ae Ld —4 management and s 


ou the volume handled 
ih pree- y each operator. 


Send for bookie 


wll Mtg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 











EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


lead the KS 
world SS 
in anchor sales. 

WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Ce, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 




















































NATIONAL 
SLEEVES 


are Trustworthy 














Most popular 
sleeves inthe United 


States and Canada. 








They are thoroughly inspected by 
experts for strength—for perfec- 
tion in detail. Made of pure cop- 
per—when twisted they are like a 
welded joint—stronger than wire 
itself and high in conductivity. 
At prices that are worthy of your 













attention. 
THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


























THE PEIRCE ONE.NINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all combined 
Ajab and a few turns and it’s ready for theline. 
Safefor 350 pounds. No tie wires required. 
Costs least to buy and least to install. Ask 
your Jobber. 

HUBBARD & COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware makes the Line; Hubbard 
makes the Hardware. 














Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
‘s Galvanized Iron 
Telephone Wire 
ah Stemens-Martinand 
er High Strength 

Strands 


AM 2ICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 
oe W. Adams St. 





See Mts 

















Nite, Devi Tools 


“I have 
had these 
pliers for 

ten 
years!’’ 











HEY should give everlasting service and | 
satisfaction. Everybody is puzzled how 
they were made! 


I value them so highly that I keep them safely 
in my desk.” 


—From an unsolicited letter re- 
ceived from an electrician. 
“Red Devil’’ Electricians’ Pliers 
are sturdy—designed for hard 
work and long wear. Send $1.15 
for a pair of “‘Red Devil’ Side 
Cutting Pliers No. 50—6-inch. 


Electrician’s Tool Booklet Free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


87 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 








SINGLE Copigs, 10 Cents 
VY EaRLyY, U.S. A,, $3: CANADA, 
At OTHER CountTrRigs, 




















American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 
yee 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand-steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago Compan 
New York seas! 




































CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MIOH. 
220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Toledo, Ohie 

Rialto Bidg., Francisco 
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Tort AYNE 


PRINTING ¥ ¥ COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

















Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Sampies and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forme 


Ours Are the Bes: 


THIMBLESS 
EYE 
is the latest 


improvement on 
Matthews 

Scrulix Anchors 

Costs No More 
























W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
Leuls, Me. 














Non Tune Radio Rectifier 


“A” Batteries may be charged at night with the Non Tune. 
It requires no attention. The relay lock positively prevents 
discharge of battery current when power fails. 

Charges at a uniform rate that will charge a radio battery 
during the night yet will not damage the plates of the stor- 
age battery if allowed to operate longer than regular charg- 
ing period. 


Takes less current than a 40-watt lamp. 


Thousands of Non Tunes are operating day and night on 
signal systems and in this service contacts will last for years. 





If you haven’t a Non Tune write for bulletin 101, Radio Parts, which 
will give complete information on Non Tunes and Leich Headphones. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 
































DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CoO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER BLBOFREC co., Spokane, Wash, 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Gucasst, Cite B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
o 33 
“INDIAN. 
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Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


A 





PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 184s—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver . Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 














MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Chas. W. Baker, Pres. Clarence B. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. 


Platinum 


Foil, Sheet, Wire, 


for all purposes in all forms 


BAKER 
Platinum Contacts 


give best spark 














wear longest 


IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS 
PLATINUM COMPOSITE CONTACTS 
AND WELDED SCREWS 


Send for BAKER Placinum Contacts Booklet 
SCRAP PLATINUM PURCHASED 


BAKER &CO,INC. 


Refiners and Workers of Platinum Gold and Silver. 


30 Church St.New York Basa ghgl 5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago. 














Vig as Deeply as 
Ry Vou like 
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—into a Belden Telephone Cord 


You will find nothing buried that we 
wouldn't be glad to have outside. But 
only by actual use can you realize the full 
measure of their goodness. Specify them 


for your apparatus 


Belden Manufacturing Company 
2300 South Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Office and Warehouse Metuchen, N. J* 

















Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three. 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


E THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 

































BRAZIL INDIANA wie 





‘“‘DEPENDABLE SINCE 1904’’ 


RUNZEL-LENZ 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN MANUFACTURE OF 


Switchboard and Operators’ Cords 
Receiver and Desk Set Cords 


Transmitter Cords 


Radio and Wireless Receiver Cords 


CABLES 


For Switchboards and In- 
terphone Systems — Both 
Braided and Lead Cov- 
ered Types. 


WIRE 


Interior Telephone Wire 
Flame-Proof Jumper Wire 
Switchboard Wire 

Cotton Sleeving 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 








Runzel-Lenz Electric 


Manufacturing Co. 
1751-57 North Western Avenue CHICAGO 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Stromberg-Carlson No. 105 Switchboards are carried fin 
stock as follows: 


No. 105-A—Wired for 50 lines and 15 No. 105-B—Wired for 100 lines and 15 


cord circuits. Equipped cord circuits. Equipped 
with 30 lines and 5 cord with 50 lines and 7 cord 
circuits. circuits. 


No. 105-C—-Wired for 150 lines and 15 
cord circuits. Equipped 
with 100 lines and 10 cord 
circuits. 


The same cabinet and drop frame are used for each of the three models. 








Get All That You Require In 

















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The preliminary instance, have lagged 


the 
Chicago mayoralty 


skirmish in 


fight hasn’t progressed very far, but even 
so events indicate that municipal owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities will 
be a prominent issue in the campaign. It 
is considered by many as a logical devel- 
opment of the drift towards radicalism 
observed at the election last November. 

Judge William E. Dever, who has been 
agreed upon as the Democratic candidate 
for mayor, was a municipal ownership ad- 
vocate when he was in the city council 
years ago, and is likely to prescribe some 
scheme for the city to take over the street 
car system and improve the service. 

It was Judge Dever, by the way, who 
heard the famous Central Union telephone 
case and handed down a decision in 1917 
in which he manifested little sympathy 
with so-called big business. 

* * * * 

It is always regrettable when utilities are 
made the football of politics, but mayor- 
alty campaigns in big cities usually drag 
them into the fight. The radicals and the 
political demagogues embrace the oppor- 
tunity to attack the service corporations 
and seek to stir up public clamor against 
them, 

It is the old political trick of trying to 
win votes by fooling the people into be- 
lieving that the public—meaning the poli- 
ticians—should operate the street cars, the 
telephone plant and the gas works. The 
Hearst newspapers, of course, add to the 
hue and cry. 

When the radicals made gains at the 
Reneral election last fall it was predicted 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


they would revive their various reform 
programs as soon as they took office. 

Not much headway has been made at 
Washington as yet, but the agitation in 
the cities is a part of the expected demon- 
stration, and the political events in Chi- 


cago for the next six weeks will be 


watched with interest. So far there is no 
concerted attack on the telephone, gas and 
electric interests. The traction companies 
are the sole target at this time. 
* * * x 

The result of public ownership of tele- 
phone systems in foreign countries has 
not presented so brilliant a success as to 
encourage advocacy of the idea in the 
United States. 


there are a little less than six million tele- 


The latest statistics show 


phones operated by government systems in 
the world as against nearly 16 million op- 
erated by private companies. 

The incontrovertible fact that the tele- 
phone service has expanded and improved 
immeasurably more wherever private en- 
terprise runs the business is enough to 
demonstrate which of the two plans pro- 
duces real efficiency. 

In America private operation has en- 
abled the telephone to reach the highest 
standard by far known in the world. This 
has been admitted by every representative 
of foreign government systems that has 
visited this country—and they have all 
been here to investigate—and all have also 
gone back with the conviction that the 
reason is plain. 


The reason why European countries, for 


so far behind in tele- 
phone development 
Gill in his ad- 

Institution of 


was pointed out by Mr. 
before the British 
Electrical Engineers, 


dress 
the first installment 
of which appeared in last week’s issue. 


He asked: “Has telephony, during the 46 


years it has been available, been of as 
much use to Europe as it might have 
been?” 


He 
the characteristic passive attitude 


His answer is a decided negative. 
cites 
of the government in such matters, of do- 
ing only what will satisfy public demand, 
as the fundamental reason why the tele- 
phone has made such comparatively little 
headway over there. 

eo * 2 

His suggestion that a government tele- 
phone system should be more than self- 
that it should actual 


supporting, earn 


profits, and aggressively strive for more 
business and better operating methods, has 
merit, but that idea is entirely contrary to 
the theory of the average American public 
ownership advocate. 

His best argument to the voter is that 
public ownership will save him money. He 
never would dare to propose that the gov- 
ernment system should make profits out of 
the public. And yet it is only the hope of 
profit and progress that insures efficiency. 
That is why private enterprise usually ex- 
cels government management in industry. 

x * * * 

Based on the figures in the annual re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Railway Age estimates that 


government control of the railroads cost 


12 


the taxpayers of the 
520,452. 
no wonder that Senator Couzens, of Mich- 
igan, who while mayor of Detroit put the 


$1,677,- 
In the face of this showing it is 


country 


street cars under municipal control, is not 
so keen to take over the railways, al- 
though he says he sees no other course 
eventually to pursue. 

=. 

Senator Couzens was speaking in Phila- 
delphia where he made his first formal 
address since he was appointed to the 
Senate. 

“Personally, I should prefer that the 
government did not haye to take over the 
railroads,” said he, “but we have not 
found any effective solution and, there- 
fore, it looks to me as though government 
This 
does not necessarily mean government op- 


ownership was the only solution. 
eration, because, if the railroads could 
properly expand and develop, and the gov- 
ernment by regulation control the manage- 
ment, we might be able to get along with- 
out undue interference of politicians.” 


*x* * * * 


letter an Ohio subscriber 
what 
TELEPHONY lately had to say regarding 


In a recent 


says: “I was much interested in 


TELEPHONY 


tax-exempt securities and the advantage 
of public utility men urging Congress to 
adopt the resolution that aims to prevent 
their continuance. 
“What you say is very true, that the in- 
creasing volume of tax-free bonds issued 
by states and municipalities, school and 
that 
otherwise would be invested in utility en- 


road districts, absorbs the money 
terprises and other business concerns. To 
that extent telephone, gas, electric power 
and other service corporations are inter- 
ested in stopping the injustice of such se- 


curities escaping taxes. 


“There is another angle to the situation, 
however, that is equally important, and I 
believe, more dangerous in its far-reach- 
ing effect. It is that the tax-free feature 
makes it altogether too easy for political 
bodies to sell such bonds and come into 
possession of huge sums to waste in vari- 
ous ways. This tends to a riot of extrava- 
gance, and results in enormous public 
debts on which the taxpayers must pay 
interest. 

“Practically every state and city has 
swelled its bonded indebtedness in recent 
years to such an extent that people would 


stand amazed if they stopped to consider 


Vol. 84. No. 5. 





the matter. One of our Ohio congress. 
men, Theodore E. Burton, pointed oy 
this evil in the debate in the House, and 
said that alone was sufficient to prove the 
necessity of the adoption of the resolution, 

“Every taxpayer should realize that 
the tax-free state and municipal bonds 
have given the politicians more money to 
spend than they have any real use for, 
The utilities feei the pinch of restricted 
capital now, but the taxpayers will have 
to foot the bills for many years to come.” 

x *k * * 

Utility men can get some comfort from 
the fact that the resolution to abolish tax- 
free bonds was adopted by the House of 
Representatives January 23 by a vote of 
223 to 101, and now it goes to the Senate 
tor action. The opposition will concen- 
trate its efforts to shelve it there, and as a 
last resort will urge that final action be 
postponed until the next session. 

President Harding and the Treasury de- 
partment are earnestly advocating favor- 
able action before March 4, and the utility 
interests should do what they can to help 
So would all the tax- 


payers, if they were awake to their real 


in this direction. 


interests. 


Rate Cuts Ordered for Small Users 


New York Commission, in State-Wide Investigation of New York Bell, 
Orders Up-State Reductions of $500,000 and Increases in Greater New York 
of $2,000,000 — Commission’s Valuation $150,000,000 Below Company’s 


On January 25, the New York Public 
Service Commission issued an order as a 
result of its state-wide investigation of 
the New York Telephone Co. The order 
becomes effective March 1. Large users 
of telephone service, whether individuals 
or business concerns, will pay increased 
tolls, while small users will be the bene- 
ficiaries of practically all the decreases. 


The commission’s report, made by Com- 


missioner Charles G. Blakeslee, states the 
decision equalizes rates in the state so that 
any further adjustment may be statewide. 

The reductions, according to the report, 
cut the present rate for one-party business 
lines by $6 a year and one and two-party 
residence lines by $3 a year. 

Most of the increases affect subscribers 
in New York City, but according to a 
spokesman for the company, by far the 
greatest number of subscribers in that city 
are favored through the new rates. The 
reduction for one-party business and resi- 
dence lines and two-party residence lines 
up-state approximates 6 per cent. 

Reductions outside of Greater New 
York are approximately $500,000. The in- 


creased burden put Greater New 
York is $2,000,000. 

Despite the decreases, the company’s an- 
nual income in the state is raised by $1,- 
500,000 by the decision, the report states. ’ 

“The state-wide case was instituted by 
the present commission on its own motion,” 
the commission’s statement issued with the 
report reads. “The New York city case 
was brought by the New York Telephone 
Co. on a petition to increase exchange 
rates $16,000,000 in New York City. 

“Today’s order provides for a revision 
of all rate schedules in New York City; 
effects decreases for small users estimated 
at $250,000; increases rates for large users 
amounting to about $2,500,000; decreases 
flat rates in effect in Brooklyn by about 
$75,000; increases the long haul inter-zone 
toll rates in Greater New York; equalizes 
disparities in existing rates to flat rate 
users in certain classes of service in resi- 
dential boroughs, and makes a decrease in 
tell rates to suburban areas adjoining 


upon 


Greater New York with consequent elimi- 
nation of the federal tax on such messages, 
estimated to be $300,000. 





“Message rates in New York City and 
in the balance of the state are put on a 
monthly basis of settlement, and rates and 
charges for private branch exchange equip- 
ment are revised. 

“Revision of the rate schedules for ex- 
change areas in the state, outside of New 
York City, is made, with decreases affect- 
ing business and residence service. Buffer 
zone toll rates similar to those put in effect 
in and around New York City, between 
various upstate cities and adjoining com- 
munities are directed. 

“Since the fall of 1919, when the New 
York Telephone Co.’s property was [fe 
turned by the federal government, fre- 
auent temporary changes in rate sched- 
ules have been made. 

“In the fall of 1920 the company filed 
the petition in the New York City case, 
asking for the introduction of a schedule 
of increased rates in New York City. Some 
hearings were held by the former com- 
mission, and in March, 1921, that commis- 
sion increased exchange rates in New 
York City by about $12,000,000. 

“The present commission in July, 1921, 
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made decreases in rates estimated to total 
$6,000,000. 

“The increases in Greater New York di- 
rected by today’s order are estimated to 
net the company about $2,000,000 on an an- 
nual basis, finally reducing the amount of 
increase over 1920 rates granted by the 
former commission by about $4,000,000. 


“With regard to the balance of the state 
outside of the city of New York, com- 
plaints from about 135 upstate municipali- 
ties were filed after the increase in the up- 
state territory in 1920. Today’s decision 
finally settles the principal points at issue 
in these inquiries, and the order issued es- 
tablishes a new and permanent basis for 
telephone charges. 

“The commission holds that the New 
York Telephone company will not earn a 
fair return under present rates in New 
York City, and would earn more than 7 
per cent on present rates in the territory 
embraced in the balance of the state. 

“The opinion and order in this case es- 
tablish a basis for rates so that future 
questions regarding the rates and practices 
of the New York Telephone Co. in the 
state of New York may be expeditiously 
and economically reviewed. 

“On the rate structure and schedule set 
forth in the order, a general level of rates 
has been fixed which can be lowered as 
economies are effected or costs of labor 
and materials are reduced; or can be in- 
creased in the same manner if costs of con- 
struction and operation should increase. 

“Future decreases or increases in rates 
can be applied to the entire schedule so as 
to result in a continued harmonious level 
of rates without individuals or communi- 
ties being discriminated against. 

Future Changes Considered in Schedule. 


“The purchase of apparatus from the 
Western Electric Co. is approved, and also 
the arrangement with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in relation to sending tele- 
grams by telephone. 

“Depreciation reserves, as set up by the 
company, are deducted from the valuation 
of the property in arriving at a rate base, 
and the company’s revenues and expenses 
for the past four years are examined and 
an estimate of the amounts deemed neces- 
sary for the future presented. The annual 
expense of depreciation for the future is 
teduced about $2,000,000 per year. 

“The company is directed to print all 
New York state directories, except the 
New York City, general suburban, West- 
chester district, Albany, Buffalo, East 


Aurora, Lockport and Syracuse, with a 


two-column page instead of the three col- 
umn one now in use. All advertising mat- 
ter contained within the body of the print- 
ed listing in the directory is ordered dis- 
continued. A recommendation is made 
that only two issues of the directory be 
mace in New York City, beginning in 


1994, 


he wage scale of the New York Tele- 


TELEPHONY 


phone Co. is not commented on and the 
company’s relief and pension fund system 
is commended. 

“The necessity for rate revision affords 
the opportunity to correct inequalities 
which have been found to exist in the rate 
schedules and to bring about a better bal- 
ance between charges and the value of the 
service in different localities in the state. 
Certain exchange rates have been reduced 
and others in New York City have been 
increased with the burden placed on the 
large user, carrying a decrease to the small 
user. 

“Flat rates in the New York City terri- 
tory have been brought into harmony with 
the cost and value of the service, flat rates 
in certain localities having been reduced 
and in others increased.” 

The company, with the new rates in 
effect, would be allowed a flat 7 per cent 
return on the value of its property used 
in the telephone service. The commis- 
sion rejected the valuation placed on the 
property by the company’s own experts, 
who claimed $330,000,000 as the repro- 
duction cost and an additional going value 
of $65,000,000, which, with working capi- 
tal, would have brought the total they 
had fixed as the proper base for rates, to 
more than $400,000,000. 

“Valuation,” says the commission, “has 
been fixed at what is practically book cost, 
taking into consideration increased cost of 
new property added during and since the 
war period, and increased value of land 
and buildings.” 

The valuation made by experts acting 
for the state placed the property value 
at $235,684,991, of which $167,153,634 is 
ii New York City and $68,531,357 up- 
state, as of January 1, 1923. 

In arriving at a proper rate base the 
commission fixed the working capital at 
$7,312,500 in the city of New York and 
$3,185,000 upstate, or a total of $10,497,- 
500, which, added to the property value, 
makes the base for the new rates in New 
York City $174,466,134 and upstate $71,- 
716,357, a grand total of $246,182,491. At 
7 per cent, the return on this investment 
would be $17,232,774. 

Heavy Cut in Valuation. 

The new appraisal is approximately 
$150,000,000 below that contended for 
by the company. It is nearly $50,000,000 
below the figure fixed by the United 
States court in granting an injunction to 
prevent the temporary rates established 
ir March last year from going into 
effect. The court reached the ‘opinion 
that “no computation can reduce the basis 
for return much below $300,000,000.” 

“With due regard for the statement of 
the court expressing an opinion on fair 
value, based on affidavits submitted in the 
injunction proceeding, we cannot allow a 
greater valuation than is hereinbefore set 
forth,” says the commission in its report. 
The ten zones into which the City of 
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New York at present is divided are con- 
tinued. The cost to subscribers for calls 
not within the local calling area of 5 cents 
is continued, except for “longer hauls,” 
where increases have been ordered com- 
miensurate with the service. 


Increased Rates for Large Users. 

The new rates amount to an increase of 
a little more than 6 per cent for large 
users in all the ten zones within the city. 
Decreases in residential rates of about the 
same percentage have been provided for 
in Zones 1, 2, 4 and 5. Included in this 
territory is all of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn and the southern half of the Bronx. 
In all the remaining city territory, largely 
suburban, residential subscribers will pay 
increased rates. 

The amount of service rendered, gen- 
erally speaking, will govern the future 
rates charged subscribers. On individual 
lines in the congested districts 75 calls a 
month are allowed in return for the rate 
charged. In the suburban territory, where 
the rate is lower, 66 messages within the 
local calling area are allowed. On two- 
party lines the number has been cut down 
to 57, but the rate is lower. In some zones 
party lines—especially four-party lines, 
with the low rates these commanded— 
have been discontinued. The service charge 
of $1 a month has been restored. 

According to the report of the com- 
mission, the revisions have been made 
downward, considering service, for nearly 
all classes of residential subscribers. Sub- 
scribers who use 140 messages or less a 
month will pay a lower rate, and the in- 
creases will fall mainly upon those who 
use the service in greatest volume. 

The increases of rates in New York 
City will add approximately $2,500,000 to 
the revenues of the company, while there 
will be a loss in revenue of approximately 

500,000 as the result of the reduction 
granted to small users. 

In the up-state territory, where reduc- 
tions have been more general, these, ac- 
cording to an estimate furnished by a 
spokesman for the company, will aggre- 
gate $500,000 more, so that as a result of 
the new rates the company would stand to 
gain approximately $1,500,000 net, some of 
it through new economies. 

The latest ruling of the commission, it 
was stated in the report, would reduce by 
approximately $4,000,000 the increases net- 
ting the company $12,000,000 in round 
numbers, which were granted in March, 
1921. This includes decreases approximat- 
ing $6,000,000 which were ordered in July, 
1921. 

Present Rates “Not Unreasonable.” 


The commission points out in its re- 
port that while the temporary rates re- 
cently established against which the com- 
pany demurred had never gone into effect, 
the rates charged subscribers in the city 
were not for the period “unreasonable or 
excessive.” 


Consequently the commission 
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discharged the bonds furnished by the 
company to insure the possible payment of 
refunds to subscribers. 

According to the commission, the New 
York City rates have not netted the 
company 7 per cent on the property em- 
ployed in its service within the city, while 
in the up-state territory the net earnings 
have been at a higher percentage. 

In interurban rates up-state the toll 
charges in many instances have been cut 
i: two. Reductions have been made, also, 
in tolls between zones in New York City 
and adjacent territory outside the city, 
sec as to eliminate the federal tax which is 
applied when toll charges exceed 15 cents. 

Regarding expenditures incurred by the 
company for publicity purposes aggregat- 
ing $228,392 during the first six months 
of last year, the report says: 
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“This commission is convinced that rea- 
sonable public announcement of changes 
in telephone equipment or in character of 
service, issuance of directories, and neces- 
sary instruction in the use of telephone 
mechanism, are necessary and proper 
charges for a public utility, but that ad- 
vertising to justify rate increases or to de- 
fend the company’s legal position in litiga- 
tion is not justifiable, when paid out of 
revenue. Publicity expenses should be 
materially reduced in 1923.” 

In its report the commission advocates 
the creation of a new exchange area to 
include Inwood, Lawrence, Cedarhurst and 
Woodmere, adjacent to Greater New 
York. 

In reporting on its valuation figures, 
the commission says: 

“Working capital is placed at a figure 
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of $6.50 per station. The results of the 
licensee contract, so far as the New York 
Telephone Co. is concerned, are ap- 
proved, but payments to the A. T. & T, 
Co. for the future are put on a basis of $2 
per station, effecting a reduction in li- 
censee payment to the A T. & T. Co. of 
over $900,000 a year.” 

“Subscribers who use 140 messages a 
month or less,” says the commission in re- 
gard to New York City rates, “will pay 
a lower rate than at present, and the in- 
creases fall mainly upon those who use 
the service in greatest volume. The new 
schedule should aid rather than check 
development, and subscribers to business 
service, to whom the value of the service 
is greatest, will pay a more equitable pro- 
portion of the company’s revenue require- 
ments.” 


Minnesota More Active Than Ever 


Annual Meeting in St. Pau] Last Week—Association Members Realize the In- 
creasing Responsibilities of Telephone Managers and Owners— Many Sub- 
jects Discussed in Way That Shows Minnesota Telephone Men on the Alert 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association, held at 
the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, January 23, 24 
and 25, was considered by those who had 
attended many of the good meetings the 
association always holds, to have been one 
of the most successful of them all. 

The program dealt with subjects that 
everyone was interested in, for it was of 
the members’ own selection. The attend- 
ance was large and more than the usual 
interest was manifested in the convention 
proceedings—all of which augurs well for 
a continuance of the good work which the 
association has been doing. 

These directors were elected at the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting: D. M. 
Neill, Red Wing; Thomas Vollom, Ers- 
kine; Jay Greaves, Glencoe; Herman 
Lueders, Norwood; Well S. Clay, Hutch- 
inson; E. P. Wright, Alexandria; Irving 
Todd, Hastings; D. W. Gretorex, Blue 
Earth; C. M. Smallwood, Worthington; 
and P. M. Ferguson, Mankato. 

The directors later organized by re- 
electing Jay Greaves, of Glencoe, presi- 
dent; E. P. Wright, of Alexandria, and 
D. W. Gretorex, of Blue Earth, vice-presi- 
dents; and J. C. Crowley, of St. Paul, 


secretary and treasurer. 


It was about 2:15, Tuesday, January 
23, when President Jay Greaves called the 
meeting to order and, dispensing with the 
usual welcoming addresses, delivered the 
president’s annual address, saying among 
other things: 

“At least once a year the careful busi- 
ness man takes an inventory of stock and 
reviews his business affairs for the pur- 
pose of determining how he stands with 
the world, what progress he has made, and 
whether the methods and policies of the 




















Jay Greaves, President of the McLeod 
County Telephone Co., Glencoe, Was 
Re-elected Head of the Association. 


year just closed have justified themselves 
and deserve to be continued. 

So I take it that we of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association at the beginning of 
this our 14th annual convention might do 
well to briefly pause and review the work 
of the year just passed and endeavor to 
determine what progress if any has been 
made and whether our methods and poli- 
cies have justified themselves or not. 

It seems to me that in order to justify 
its existence a telephone association must 
strive to accomplish two fundamental pur- 
poses : 

First, it should seek to continually im- 


prove the telephone business as such, and 
constantly. bring it up to an ever higher 
standard of efficiency, service, and useful- 
ness. 

Second, it should seek to bring together 
and unite all the interests engaged in the 
business in such a way that they can stand 
and act together for their mutual protec- 
tion and for the good of the industry as 
a whole. 

Relative to these fundamental purposes 
it seems to me that the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association has well justified its 
existence during the year just past. 

One of the first duties that confronted 
your board of directors upon their or- 
ganization, after the convention of a year 
ago, was the selection of a new secretary 
and treasurer, made necessary by the 
resignation of Mr. Kast who had faith- 
fully served this association for many 
years. J. C. Crowley, Jr., of Superior, 
Wis., was chosen for this position. Most 
of you have, by this time, become well 
acquainted with Mr. Crowley and it is not 
my purpose to eulogize him at this time, 
but I would like to say in passing, and I 
feel sure your board of directors will 
agree with me, that Mr. Crowley deserves 
the full credit for whatever measure of 
success has been achieved by this associa- 
tion this year. 

Another important change this year has 
been the removal of our business office 
from Minneapolis to St. Paul. The chief 
reason for making this change was in 
order to make it more convenient to the 
state capitol. Much of the association’s 
business has to do with the railroad and 
warehouse commission and much time is 
saved to both the officers and members by 
this arrangement. We also find that dur- 
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ing the legislative session it is of para- 
mount importance to be near at hand. 

As to the year’s work, one of the new 
activities has been the holding of a series 
ot district conferences throughout the 
state. In all 19 conferences were held 
and these were attended by more than 800 
people. Secretary Crowley was in charge 
of every conference and he was ably as- 
sisted by members of the staffs of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
the southern part of the state, and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., in the 
northern part. Mr. Howatt of the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
and many others attended these confer- 
ences and rendered valuable assistance. 

The success of these conferences has 
been such that your board of directors 
feel that they should be made a permanent 
part of the work each year. Not only do 
many attend these conferences who are 
unable to attend the state convention but 
they are more informal than the state 
meetings and give a wider field for in- 
dividual discussion than is possible during 
a large convention. They also serve as 
an educational factor and a source of 
inspiration where it is most needed. 


In the latter part of last July a meeting 
of great importance to the telephone in- 
dustry was held in our state in St. Paul. 
This was a conference of executives of 
state telephone associations and was called 
by the officers of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association for the 
purpose of discussing the problems of 
common interest with special reference to 
the problem of inductive interference 
which was “causing much concern to com- 
panies in other states as well as in our 
own. 


The officers, executive committee, and 
several of the directors of this association 
attended this conference as well as execu- 
tives from eight other state associations. 
The conference proved of thé greatest 
value to those who attended and has served 
to pave the way for closer co-operation 
between the states in many important 
matters. 


At our last annual convention the one 
subject that seemed to be of special inter- 
est to those in attendance, and one that 
aroused their fighting spirit, was that of 
inductive interference. The case of the 
Polk County Telephone Co. at Beltrami in 
its fight with the Minnesota Electrical 
Distributing Co. was placed before the 
convention. This was a case of a small 
rural telephone company with grounded 
lines being practically put out of business 
by a large power company, which refused 
to recognize or accept any responsibility 
whatever for the damage it had done. 


It was unanimously decided to back the 
Polk County Telephone Co. and if neces- 
sary make a test case to determine the 
responsibility of power companies for 
damage to grounded telephone lines. A 


committee was appointed to raise funds 
for this purpose. 

This case in its possibly far-reaching 
effects is considered by many who are 
competent to judge as being one of the 
most important ever tried in northern 
Minnesota. 


The side of the power company was 
represented by the best attorneys and most 
competent engineers that money could 
obtain. The telephone side was ably taken 
care of by Senator J. C. Carley assisted 
by C. B. Randall of the Tri-State com- 
pany, and Mr. Prendegast of the North- 
western Bell company. The case was tried 
before Judge Watts at Crookston and 
more than a solid week was spent in tak- 
ing testimony. 

Although tried in April, the final plead- 
ings were not made till some months later. 
As yet the decision has not been handed 
down, but is expected now at any time. 
It is understood that whatever the district 
court decision in this case may be, it will 
be carried on to the supreme court. 


I believe the events of the past year, in 
which our Polk County case has played 
an important part, have served to a great 
extent to clear the atmosphere relative to 
the responsibility of power lines to the 
grounded telephone lines and, regardless 
of what the final court decision may be in 
this particular case, the conviction is 
crystalizing in the minds of all that from 
the standpoint of widespread use and 
availability, the grounded telephone line is 
standard and possesses certain fundament- 
al property rights that must not be disre- 
garded by power companies. 

I believe that the conviction is growing 
that, if our present laws do not afford 
sufficient protection to this class of prop- 
erty, our law-making bodies will see to it 
that fair protection is afforded. 

In the past few months several cases of 
inductive interference, where the grounded 
lines of small companies were involved, 
have been successfully arbitrated, through 
the efforts of Secretary Crowley, to the 
satisfaction of the telephone companies 
and with mutual good feeling on the part 
of the power companies. 

It has been the purpose of the officers 
and directors of this association to mold 
an organization that would serve the in- 
dividual interests of each member to the 
highest degree as well as to look after the 
larger matters that affect the business as 
a whole. A review of the files and rec- 
ords at the association’s office cannot but 
impress one with the importance of the 
service that is being rendered. 


It might not be amiss here to cite one 
instance where the alertness of the asso- 
ciation through its secretary served to 
protect the interests of all. 

Last spring a certain company in this 
state applied to the commission for a re- 
duction in rates. Now a reduction in tele- 
phone rates is highly commendable when- 
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ever it can be made justly and in fairness 
to the invested capital, and this association 
would be the last to oppose it under such 
circumstances. On the other hand, any 
reduction of rates by a telephone company 
where it is not justified might create a 
false impression on the part of the public 
and might serve as a great source of an- 
noyance to other companies by starting 
agitation for rate reductions. 


In the case referred to an investigation 
by our secretary revealed the fact that a 
reduction of rates was in no way justified 
by the company’s financial showing, but 
was an attempt by rural stockholders to 
profit by lower rates at the expense of 
larger non-resident stockholders. Getting 
in touch with these stockholders and ad- 
vising them what steps to take, prevented 
this reduction from taking place. 

All lines of business have their draw- 
backs and our own is no exception. No 
doubt we sometimes think that we have 
more than our share of trouble. This may 
be especially true right now when our 
law-making body is having its biennial 
orgy. However, after all is said, there 
is an element of stability in the telephone 
business that is found in few others. 
While we were denied the large profits 
enjoyed by many lines of business during 
the period of inflation, we have not been 
compelled to take the losses and reverses 
that many have during the period of de- 
pression. 

In matters pertaining to legislation, I 
sometimes think that we have a far 
greater latent power for protecting our 
interests than we realize. I believe that 
the state auditor’s report shows that more 
than 2,000 companies and individuals pay 
a telephone tax. If all those who are 
engaged in the business would pull to- 
gether and do their part, if all would re- 
spond with their protests and influence 
when called upon to do so, then, I say that 
no legislature ever assembled would pass 
any legislation that was not fair and just 
to the telephone business. 

This, to my mind, is our great problem 
and our great opportunity—to create in 
the mind of every individual who has any 
connection with the telephone industry an 
acute sense of responsibility for doing his 
part when called upon, no matter how 
small it may seem to be. 

In closing I wish to repeat that I be- 
lieve that this association has had the best 
year in its history, from the standpoint of 
the service that it has been able to render, 
and that this service with your co-opera- 
tion can be still further extended during 
the coming year.” 

Walter L. Clark, of Marsh & McLen- 
non, Minneapolis, followed Mr. Greaves 
with an address on “Public Liability In- 
surance.” ; 

“In this state,” said Mr. Clark, “we 
have the compensation law, as do most 
states in the Union. The compensation 
laws, however, vary in different states. In 
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Minnesota the compensation law operates 
under what is known as an ‘Independent 
State Bureau,’ which means that the state 
includes in promulgating rates only the 
experience of business concerns within the 
state. 

“We hear so often the expression that 
compensation rates under our compensa- 
tion law are equal or the same rate is 
applicable for a certain class of business. 
In a sense this is not true, for the basic 
rate is the only equal rate for a given 
class of business. 

The compensation rating plan as oper- 
ated in this state is a combination of two 
sub-plans, which are known as the sched- 
ule plan or physical condition of a plant 
or factory, and the experience plan which 
is a result of losses paid in settlement for 
accidents. 

The first plan mentioned—the schedule 
rating plan—affords credits to an assured 
for placing guards upon machinery 
throughout his plant with a view to pre- 
venting accidents to employes. The second 
plan, the experience, which reflects the 
losses or accident costs, also reflects the 
educational work, the impressing upon 
employes the necessity of eliminating care- 
lessness during the course of their regular 
duties in their work. 

Therefore, we have a credit to give the 
manufacturer who will guard his plant 
and a credit to give the manufacturer who 

















Cc. M. Smallwood, of Worthington, Is the 
Only New Member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Minnesota Association. 
will interest himself to the extent of edu- 
cating his employes in accident prevention. 
The two combined credits from each plan 
make a total credit, which is finally re- 
flected into the rate of the individual plant. 
That is why we say that a manufacturer 
or business institution practically can make 
its own rate for compensation insurance. 

I am purposely endeavoring to avoid 
going into the details of the rating system, 


‘ volving more expense. 
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because the rating plan, unless thoroughly 
studied, is considerably complicated. In 
view of the plan being intricate, if I may 
suggest, I believe that business men should 
use particular care in selecting an agency 
to handle their compensation insurance. 


The law imposes upon telephone com- 
panies the settlement for damages for per- 
sonal injury accidents sustained by the 
public, including death, for which tele- 
phone companies may be responsible. A 
death claim is usually the cheapest to 
settle from a financial standpoint. Partial 
disability or total disability claims make 
up the expensive settlements and cause the 
trouble. 

In settling claims, we have, first, the 
cost of investigating the demand for dam- 
ages—interviewing different witnesses and 
so on. Many times, after investigation, a 
settlement cannot be effected and the case 
goes to court, which adds expense for 
attorneys and court costs. 

If a judgment is obtained in one of our 
lower courts, sometimes the case is carried 
all the way up to the supreme court, in- 
If the telephone 
company loses the case, the final verdict 
of settlement must be paid. 

A survey of the records shows that in 
effecting final damage settlements business 
institutions sometimes have found their 
surplus seriously impaired. Also, some 
business concerns have been forced into 
bankruptcy and companies have been 
obliged to call upon their stockholders for 
additional funds. 

You have recently had your attention 
called to a lawsuit which was carried to 
the supreme court, which upheld a verdict 
of $8,000 damages. This was the case of 
Ferdinand C. Wolter against the Arm- 
strong Telephone Exchange Co., Martin 
County, Minn. A brief synopsis of the 
facts in the case is as follows: 

Along a public highway in Martin 
County at the place of the accident, a 
telephone wire was strung obliquely across 
the road from a pole on one side to a pole 
about 120 feet distant on the other side. 
There was evidence that this wire had 
been slack and sagging for some months, 
but not so as to interfere with travel. 

As the plaintiff was driving along the 
highway, sitting on a spring seat on the 
triple box of a farm wagon, in the early 
morning of August 26, 1919, this wire 
caught on the seat and threw the plaintiff 
to the ground, breaking his leg at the hip 
joint in such a manner that he is per- 
manently crippled. 

This same wagon had been driven over 
the same portion of the road the evening 
before by a driver sitting on the same 
seat, without coming in contact with the 
wire. It appears undisputed that during 
the night, from some unknown cause, the 
wire had sagged five or six feet below its 
former position. 

The court in this case held the telephone 
company to be negligent.” 
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ir. Clark then cited cases in different 


states where the companies had been found 
liable, mentioning Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

‘No one can prophesy correctly,” he 
went on, “what verdict a jury will award. 
Is not the telephone companies’ judgment 
sound in protecting their institutions by 
buving public liability insurance at a small 
fixed cost, chargeable to operating expense 
—thereby guaranteeing its invested capital, 
established resources, and earned profits? 

“Surely an institution taking these pre- 
cautions is relieved of criticism from its 
stockholders and worry from losses for 
damage claims for accidents sustained by 
the public in the usual course of the opera- 
tion of the telephone business. 

The pertinent coverage afforded under 
a public liability insurance policy is as 
follows ° 

1. To indemnify the telephone com- 
pany against loss by reason of the liability 
imposed by law upon the company for 
damages on account of bodily injury, in- 
cluding death at any time resulting there- 
from, accidentally suffered or alleged to 
have been suffered by any person or per- 
sons not employed by the assured. 


2. To investigate all accidents reported 
by the telephone company. 
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3. To defend, in the name and on be- 
half of the telephone company, such suits, 
even though groundless, brought against 
the telephone company to recover damages 
on account of personal injury accidents. 

4. To pay, irrespective of the limits of 
the insurance carried, all costs taxed 
against the telephone company in any legal 
proceeding defended by the insurance 
company, and interest accruing after entry 
of judgment. 


5. To pay all expenses incurred by the 
telephone company for such immediate 
medical or surgical relief as is imperative 
at the time of the accident. 


To carry public liability insurance will 
increase your operating expense, but this 
is a legitimate charge and while it will in- 
crease your operating expense, it will pro- 
tect your investment and profits.” 

There was some discussion of Mr. 
Clark’s paper, a number of questions being 
asked and answered. 

President Greaves then introduced Pro- 
fessor C. M. Jansky, of the University of 
Minnesota, who read a most interesting 
paper on “Present Aspects of Radio Com- 
munication and Some of Its Possibilities.” 
In his opinion, radio, while it has a long 
Way to go, insofar as its development is 
concerned, never will affect the field of 
telephony. 

“There are two fields to be adequately 
covered,” said Professor Jansky. “The 
telephone already is doing a good job in 
one. and radio will be developed in its par- 
ticular field and fill an important place in 
the commercial life of the nation.” 
harles C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
Towa, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Stat.s Independent Telephone Association, 


Was introduced by President Greaves and 


spoke briefly on association accomplish- 
ment, 


He advocated more co-operation 
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between the state and national organiza- 
tions, showing how each has its particular 
field of effort. 

A nominating committe was then an- 
nounced by President Greaves as follows: 


P. M. Ferguson, B. Hazel, and Harry 
Kurz. 
The committee on resolutions was 


named to consist of Levi Johnson, E. J. 
Colby, and D. M. Neill. 

District Manager Phails, of the A. T. 
& T. Co., Long Lines Department, invited 

















Secretary-Treasurer J. C. Crowley Was 
Given a Vote of-Appreciation of His 
Work and Pledged Earnest Support 
and Loyalty. 


those present to visit Minneapolis to in- 
spect the company’s apparatus for wired 
wireless and witness a demonstration of it. 

The session then adjourned. 

Upon the convening of the Wednesday 
morning session, President Greaves an- 
nounced the illness of D. W. 
Gretorex, of Blue Earth, who was to have 
discussed “Collection Methods and Polli- 
cies.” Mr. Gretorex had been very active 
in the association work and the announce- 
ment of his illness was received with great 
concern. On Saturday, January 27, two 
days after the convention adjourned, Mr. 
Gretorex passed away after an illness of 
only ten days’ duration. 

In place of Mr. Gretorex, P. M. Fergu- 
son, of Mankato, led a discussion on the 


serious 


subject of “Collection Methods and 
Policies,’ which was participated in by 
C. M. Smallwood, of Worthington; Ed. 


Hanley, of Welcome; W. E. Leasman, of 
Madison; J. W. Heritage, of Amboy; G. 
L. Wilder, of Granite Falls, and others. 
C. M. Babcock, state highway commis- 
sioner, was the next speaker, on the sub- 
ject “Co-operation Between the State 
Highway Department and Telephone Com- 
panies.” Mr. Babcock outlined the devel- 
opment of the 7,000 miles of Minnesota 
state highways, and presented the proposed 
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program for the further development and 
improvement. 

He urged closed co-operation between 
the companies and the road workers in the 
moving of telephone poles, as the road 
workers and telephone companies have not 
always co-operated in this, he said. 

He promised that the highway depart- 
ment will, in the make special 
effort to notify the companies «well in ad- 


vance when road work that 


future, 
will. necessi- 
tate moving poles is to be done. He com- 
plimented the companies on their attitude 
in the work 
made it much 


press of 
impossible to give them 


past year, when 
advance notice of such work. 

Upon motion of D. M. Neill, of Red 
Wing, the program of the Minnesota 
Highway Commission, with reference to 
the future development of the state high- 
Ways, was unanimously endorsed. 

George W. Rodormer, of Chicago, sec- 
retary and sales manager of the Reliable 
Electric Co., then read an interesting paper 
on “Station and Plant Protection.” 
followed by considerable 
points of 


It was 
discussion, in 
which many interest were 
developed. 

Adjournment was then taken for lunch. 

The report of the finance and auditing 
committee for the year ending December 
31, 1922, was submitted by Irving Todd 
immediately upon the convening of the 
Wednesday afternoon session. The report 
showed the finances of the association to 
be in good shape. Upon motion, the re- 
port was received, placed on file, and the 
committee thanked for its work. 

President then called for the 
report of the nominating committee which 
recommended the re-election of all of the 
directors, with the exception of F. D. 
Lindquist, of Fulda, who has been inactive 
for the past year. In his place C. M. 
Smallwood, of Worthington, was named. 
Upon motions, properly seconded, the re- 
port was received and the secretary was 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote for 
the election of the directors for the year 
1923. This was done and they were de- 
clared duly elected. The complete list of 
the directors has previously been given. 


Greaves 


To open the discussion of legislative 
problems, President Greaves called upon 
C. B. Randall, of St. Paul. Mr. Randall 


directed particular attention to bills 
HF 17, HF 82, HF 171, HF 213, SF 109, 
HF 214, SF 108, and SF 142 as detri 
mental and affecting the telephone indus- 
try. He declared that every effort should 
be made to defeat such bills. 

Secretary J. C. Crowley impressed upon 
those present the necessity of prompt ac 
tion on their part, when advised by him 
of proposed detrimental legislation. 

After discussion of legislation, 
Thomas Vollum, of Erskine, moved that 
the legislature be requested to reduce the 
present system of taxation from 4 per 
cent on the gross earnings to 3 per cent 
on gross earnings. 


some 
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J. A. Schoell, of Belleplaine, proposed 
an amendment that the question of taxa- 
tion be referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee and the board of directors for their 
consideration and recommendation. 

The motion as amended was unanimous- 
ly carried. 

A demonstration of first aid, under the 
direction of W. H. Watt, first aid instruc- 
tor of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Minneapolis, was next presented. Mr. 
Watt was assisted by a number of demon- 
strators from the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany, who, dressed in white uniforms, 
illustrated what should be done when an 
artery or vein is severed, a limb broken, 
or when a person has come in contact with 
a heavily charged electric wire. 

The demonstration held the interest of 
the convention for more than an hour. 
Those assisting Mr. Watt included Chas. 
Snyder and Ted Terusse, repairmen; Art 
Johnson, automatic switchman; Ed. Lan- 
caster, inspector of installations; John 
Beckstrom, wire chief ; Charles Jackquinet, 
installer; Hal Sandt, draftsman; Archie 
Scott, facility man; John Fordham, in- 
staller; and “Bill” Henry and Clarence 
Kochelhoffer, repairmen. 

The demonstration concluded the after- 
noon’s program. 

The Banquet. 

Some 300 persons enjoyed the banquet, 
entertainment and dance, which were ten- 
dered to the association on Wednesday 
evening by manufacturers, jobbers, and 
other firms dealing in telephone equipment 
and supplies. 

The entertainment program, under the 
direction of Miss Catherine Lee, of St. 
Paul, commenced immediately after the 
repast had been served. The entertain- 
ment consisted of a singing act, comedy 
songs, peacock dance, black-faced come- 
dian act, a slight of hand diversion, several 
numbers of xylophone, and an operatic 
baritone number. 

The presentation of the program occu- 
pied about an hour and was greatly en- 
joyed. The floor was then cleared and 
fully 100 couples enjoyed dancing until 
midnight. 

The Concluding Session. 

At the opening of the concluding ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, D. M. Neill, 
of Red Wing, presented the report of the 
inductive interference committee. He ex- 
plained the status of the case now pending 
against the Minnesota Electrical Distribut- 
ing Co. and reported that $2,152 has been 
received from subscriptions to carry on 
the case. 

Upon motion of E. P. Wright, the report 
was accepted and the same committee con- 
tinued with instructions to act during 1923. 

Levi Johnson then moved that the ques- 
tion of continuing and pressing the matter 
of the inductive interference case be 
referred to the board of directors for their 
consideration with power to act. Upon 


being put to a vote this motion was 
carried. 
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“Causes and Effects of Inductive Inter- 
ference,” was the subject of an interesting 
blackboard talk by N. W. Kingsley, of 
Minneapolis. This talk drew forth many 
questions which were answered by Mr. 
Kingsley. 

Thomas J. Phalen, of Aberdeen, S. D., 
secretary of the South Dakota Telephone 
Association, was introduced by President 
Greaves, and outlined the work being done 
in South Dakota. He mentioned several 
laws in South Dakota that are of mate- 
rial benefit to the companies in that state. 


The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was next presented. It included 
tributes to the late J. C. Kelsey, of Chi- 
cago, and J. L. W. Zietlow, of South 
Dakota, which were endorsed by the en- 
tire convention by rising and remaining 
silent for a period of one minute. 

Other resolutions extended thanks and 
appreciation to the management of the 
Ryan Hotel and to the exhibitors and 
manufacturers for their splendid exhibits, 
the banquet, and the entertainment which 
they provided. 

Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., was given 
the association’s hearty appreciation of 
his efforts and pledged the earnest and 
loyal support of the members in his future 
activities for the welfare of the industry. 

Another resolution read: 

“Whereas, the telephone industry has 
grown to be of major importance in the 
commercial and social life of the people, 
and that this involves greater responsibil- 
ity upon owners and managers, 

Be It Resolved, that we urge upon all 
owners and managers the ever-increasing 
necessity of being continually on the alert 
to improve their equipment and methods 
of handling their business, to better their 
relations with the public, and to use their 
utmost endeavor to render to their patrons 
a more -efficient and satisfactory service, 
and thus add to their own standing in 
public esteem.” 

All of the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, after which the convention ad- 
journed. The entire afternoon of Thurs- 
day, January 25, was given over to inspec- 
tion of the exhibits. 


Minimum Wage Bill Up in Ne- 
braska Legislature. 

A minimum wage for women bill is be- 
fore the Nebraska legislature, and is re- 
ceiving strong support from women’s or- 
ganizations. It applies to every industry 
and exempts only those in domestic work 
and on the farms. 

Charles A. Randall, the newly-elected 
member of the state railway commission- 
er, appeared on behalf of the bill. His 
colleagues on the commission do not agree 
with him. They say that its adoption 
would mean that every telephone company 
which demanded it would have to be al- 
lowed to increase its rates. 

Mr. Randall arraigned the telephone in- 
dustry generally for the low wages he said 
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it paid to girls, and pronounced these star- 
vation wages in many instances. He said 
it was impossible for some of them to live 
respectable lives and stay within _ their 
own resources, and said the telephone 
companies were at fault. 


The commission, in the Northwestern 
Bell case, criticized that company for pay- 
ing labor more than it was worth on the 
market. The bill is now on general file 
in the house, with a committee recom- 
mendation that it be passed. 

The Nebraska Retailers’ Association, 
which is made up of 12,000 stores, op- 
posed it as unAmerican, and its represen- 
tatives before the committee hearing 
argued that people have a right to start 
at the bottom and climb to the top. It is 
a question of supply and demand, they 
said, and the law would merely encourage 
idleness. Only a few girls are employed 
in these stores, and the bill is aimed prin- 
cipally at the telephone companies and 
packing houses. 


League of Texas Cities Frames 


Bill to Regulate Utilities. 

A bill for the regulation of public utili- 
ties has been prepared by a committee of 
the League of Texas Municipalities— 
which is composed of the mayors and at- 
torneys of various cities in the state—and 
will be presented to the present session of 
the state legislature, it is stated. 

The bill provides that the commission 
shall have power to regulate all interurban 
public utilities; that municipal govern- 
ments shall have power to regulate local 
public utilities, but shall have the right to 
appeal to the commission to do such regu- 
lating; that the commission shall separate 
the interurban and the local business of 
ccmpanies engaged in both lines and then 
leave it to the municipal governments to 
regulate the local part of the business of 
such companies. 

In the provision authorizing municipali- 
ties to call on the commission to regulate 
local utilities the bill would make the or- 
ders of the commission effective for only 
one year, the commission to have no juris- 
diction after that time, but, in the absence 
of any action to the contrary, the order of 
the commission would continue binding 
upon the municipality as though it were 
its own act. 

The provision for the commission to 
separate the gross earnings as to loca! and 
interurban business of utilities engaged in 
both lines would apply to telephones and 
electric railways. 


Every public utility, local as well as in 
terurban, would be required to pay into the 
state treasury one-half of 1 per cent of its 
gross income, such payment to constitute 
a “public utilities fund,” out of which the 
expenses of administering this law would 
be paid. The bill would appropriate 


$75,000 from the state treasury to start 
this fund. 
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Future of Long Distance in Europe 


Recent Developments in Telephony Which Have Caused Alterations in Prac- 
tice in Long Distance Communication—Part of the President’s Inaugural 
Address Before the British Institution of Electrical Engineers—Concluded 


European 


In the search after increased capacity of 
telephone and telegraph circuits, there has 
recently been developed and put into com- 
mercial service the carrier system which 
has been added to the well-known methods 
of superimposing phantom telephone and 
compositing telegraph circuits. In this 
new method, carrier waves of different 
frequencies for each channel of commun- 
ication are generated. 

Carrier Circuits. 

If the channels are to be used for tele- 
phony, such waves have a frequency above 
the audible limit; by means of band filters 
the desired range of frequency is per- 
mitted to pass into each channel but only 
frequencies within that range. Thus ona . 
four-channel telephone carrier circuit the 
frequencies might range in four or eight 
separate bands with outside limits of 4,000 
to 27,000 cycles per second. 

Each carrier wave is modulated inde- 
pendently by the voice currents to be 
transmitted by that channel, and all the 
modulated carrier waves, or all of one of 
the side bands only, without the carrier 
waves, are transmitted over the line. Upon 
reaching the far end, the waves are filtered 
out, each into its proper channel according 
to the carrier frequency assigned to each 
channel, and are then demodulated leaving 
the voice current free to be farther trans- 
mitted over an ordinary circuit. 

Because of the increased frequency of 
the carrier waves, greater attenuation oc- 
curs with them than with the voice waves 
and carrier current repeaters must be 
equipped more frequently than voice cur- 
rent repeaters. Also, for the same reason, 
carrier currents cannot be transmitted over 
ordinary loaded lines, which, it will be re- 
membered, cut off at frequencies within 
the audible range. Hence if loaded car- 
tier circuits are required, they must be 
specially treated. 

Special treatment is also needed in the 
construction and maintenance of carrier 
lines and equipment, and, because the 
equipment is expensive, such lines must 
be of considerable length in order to be 
economical. 

As an illustration of the advantages to 
be gained by using the latest development, 
the following may be quoted. On the New 
York-San Francisco line, the circuits are 
of open wire from Harrisburg to San 


Francisco, about 2,500 miles (4,050 km.) 
direct distance apart. 
On four conductors on this route the 


By Frank Gill, O. S. B. 
Chief Engineer, 


loads carried are: Two physical telephone 
circuits; one phantom telephone circuit; 
four earthed telegraph circuits; and a 
varying number of carrier telegraph cir- 
cuits, ranging from 6 to 20. 

Two of the sections on this route in de- 
tail are: 

Between Chicago and Omaha, 450 miles 
(729 km.) direct distance apart, four 
open-wire conductors carry: 


2 Physical telephone circuits 

1 Phantom telephone circuit 

4 Earthed telegraph circuits which can 
be worked either one way or two 
ways at will. 

20 Two-way carrier telegraph circuits 


27 Total circuits on four wires. 


Between Chicago and Pittsburgh, 450 
miles (729 km) apart, eight open-wire 
conductors carry: 


4 Physical telephone circuits 

4 Halves of phantom telephone circuits 
(equivalent to two circuits) 

8 Earthed telegraph circuits which can 
be worked either one way or two 
ways at will 

3¢ Two-way carrier telegraph circuits 


51 Total circuits on eight wires. 


From another route we take the fol- 
lowing : 

Between New York and Philadelphia, 90 
miles (145 km.) apart, two conductors in 
cable carry, though not by carrier circuits: 


1 Physical telephone circuit 
30 Special signaling circuits 


31 Total circuits on two wires. 


From Chicago to Omaha, or from Chi- 
cago to Pittsburgh, the direct distances 
are about the same as from Paris to Ber- 
lin, from Paris to Marseilles, or from 
London to Milan. From New York to 
Philadelphia is about the same distance 
as between London and Birmingham. 

At present there are in actual service in 
the United States the following miles of 
carrier route and channel: 








Miles of Miles of 

Route Channel 

Carrier telephone.. 4,776 16,576 

Carrier telegraph... 10,919 78,870 

TD sacddennss 15,695 95,446 
Crosstalk. 

Applications .such as have been de- 


scribed demand a much higher degree of 
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refinement in order to avoid crosstalk, 
than those which have previously obtained 
in the construction and maintenance of 
long distance lines. 

To obviate that evil, it is necessary that 
at every point throughout the entire length 
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Frequency Curve of 0.165 Inch Open 
Wire Non-Loaded Phantom Cicuit. 
telephone lines should have the two sides 
of the circuit equal in admittance to earth 
and equal in series impedance, and these 
must be equal over the range of voice fre- 
quencies. This is a very severe require- 
ment, but very good approximations to 

the result required are being made. 

Fig. 11 shows the effective resistance 
unbalances for a non-loaded open-wire 4.2 
mm. (435 pounds per mile) phantom cir- 
cuit in good condition, and also with an 
unbalanced leak between one wire and 
earth, 147 miles away from the point of 
test. 

Unbalanced conditions may obviously 
arise by such defects as faulty joints, in- 
correct transpositions, faulty insulation, 
and apparatus faulty in design or main- 
tenance. Further, crosstalk, as an effect 
of unbalance, is accentuated by repeaters, 
since too much energy delivered into a 
line may produce an intolerable amount of 
crosstalk. 


Interference. 


A matter which is assuming more and 
more importance is that which in the com- 
munication art is termed interference, 
meaning by that term the reactions which 
occur between weak current communica- 
tion circuits and heavy current light power 
and traction circuits. 

The effects of these reactions to the com- 
munication engineer may be serious and 
fall under the heads of: Noise, false sig- 
nals, breakdown of the line, fire hazard, 
acoustic shock and electric shock. 


Some consideration has already been 
given to the question of balancing the tele- 
phone circuits, and before looking at the 
same matter in regard to the power lines 
perhaps it may be useful to give an idea 
of the relative trouble caused by different 
frequencies. 

Fig. 12 shows the relative interfering 
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effect of uniform currents at various sin- 
gle frequencies in a telephone receiver ; the 
interfering effect is very unequal and the 
importance of the wave shape in power 
circuits will be inferred from this curve. 
On the power side, residual and bal- 
anced components of the power circuit 
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Telephone Receiver. 


voltages and current may cause such trou- 
ble as to be beyond the ability of the com- 
munication engineer to cure. Every com- 
mercial three-phase system, for example, 
which has not been properly transposed, 
is an unbalanced system, and any change 
in the separation of wires or height from 
the ground will affect the balance to earth 
which generally is of more importance 
than balance of load between phases. This 
unbalance can be much reduced by trans- 
posing the power lines. 

Again, even if well balanced during nor- 
mal operations, power lines are invariably 
thrown badly out of balance by abnormal 
occurrences such as the opening or short- 
circuiting of the line; and sometimes the 
circuit and switching arrangements are 
such as needlessly cause unbalanced ef- 
fects not perhaps noticed by the power en- 
gineer, but very troublesome, if not worse, 
to the communication engineer. 

Now it must be recognized that these 
industries, involving the telegraph, tele- 
phone and railway signaling systems as 
representative of the light energy group, 
and the lighting, power, railway and tram- 
way systems as representing the heavy 
energy group—are both of them necessary 
to the well-being of the world, and they 
must learn to live together harmoniously, 
and to avoid or mitigate the otherwise 
serious reactions between their respective 
circuits. 

It must also be recognized that in 
grappling with this difficult problem, there 
cannot and ought not to be any claim by 
either side for priority of protection or 
preferential treatment. It is wrong for 
the heavy current interest to say, “Let the 
light current industry take care of itself,” 
and it is equally wrong for the light cur- 
rent industry to say,-““The heavy current 
business must be conducted in such a man- 
ner that we, with our existing arrange- 
ments, shall be undisturbed.” 

There is only one sensible solution: Let 
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the engineers of the two industries first 
get together, unfettered by any partisan 
tie, to seek the best methods of getting rid 
of the trouble; and after those best meth- 
ods have been found, on the basis of the 
least total cost, then, and only then, let 
the question of settling the apportionment 
of cost as between the interests be taken 
up. The ordinary difficulties of a com- 
plex situation are frequently rendered 
more difficult of solution by an endeavor 
at the outset to fix responsibility for the 
interference. 

Much has already been done by joint 
study to reduce interference and in some 
cases, such as those of electrolysis, it has 
been found economical to the heavy in- 
dustry to avoid certain defects in con- 
struction which were first brought to light 
by the complaining light industry. But in 
all cases the lesson is always being pressed 
home that success is certain to come when 
each party makes a real endeavor to learn 
the other’s problems and to appreciate the 
efforts made by him to solve them. 

Heretofore a long distance telephone 
line was a relatively simple structure con- 
sisting merely of a pair of copper wires, 
either open or in cable. This could be 
maintained comparatively easily in good 
order by independent maintenance units 
situated along the length of the line. But. 
with repeaters and loading, that simple 
structure has vanished, the plant is more 
complicated and the various parts are in- 
terdependent on each other. It is no longer 
possible to consider maintenance of each 
part solely as a sectional matter; what is 
done at one place may cause serious re- 
actions at another, and the line as a whole 
must be considered. 

We can now, therefore, obtain certain 
advantages in the construction of through 
lines, but only if we are willing to give the 
attention necessary to secure them. It is 
false to imagine that. we can obtain the 
benefits of the present knowledge without 
taking the necessary steps to secure them. 
The benefits are: 


Great increase in the distance over 
which communication can be given. 
Great increase in the number of chan- 


_nels of communication, telephone and tele- 


graph, which can be provided by one pair 
of wires. 

Great increase in the number of circuits 
which can be placed in cable, numbers 
such that it would be impossible to find 
space for them if all circuits were to be 
open wires. 

Greatly reduced annual cost of circuits 
and improvement in quality of speech. 

Increased security of service by reason 
of circuits being in cable. 

Increased speed of service by reason of 
greater number of circuits. 


The principal points to which attention 
must be given to secure the above ad- 
vantages are: 


Definite decision as to the work each 
line is to do; that is, planning in ‘advance. 
Definite standards of performance to be 
required of the complete line. 
Unity of treatment of all transmission 
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matters affecting the line over its julf 
length. 

Unity of treatment of all transmission 
matters affected by the connecting of the 
line to other lines, whether trunks or sub- 
scribers’ lines. 

Unity of maintenance control over com- 
plete length of the line. 

Unity of control over repeater gains over 
the complete length of the line. 

Unity of operating control 
whole length of the line. 

Education of all sections of the telephone 
staff in transmission, maintenance and 
operating practices. 

Without this education among all detail 
members of the staff, it is impossible to 
obtain the benefits now available. It is 
not sufficient for a few engineers in any 
administration to be familiar with these 
matters; they must be made part of the 
general knowledge of all, and this is par- 
ticularly true of education in matters af- 
fecting transmission which must by some 
means or other, in the varying degree re- 
quired, be made to permeate all classes of 
the staff who have to do with the trans- 
mission plant. 

The telephone service has certain special 
features, in that: 

(1). The unskilled public is an actual 
participant in a call, the matter is not 
merely handed over to a skilled operator 
although the skilled operator also partic- 
ipates. 

(2). It is essentially a through service, 
i. e., the whole circuit embracing the call- 
ing and the called persons’ instruments and 
the complete line connecting them are sim- 
ultaneously in use for each call. There- 
fore, all parts of the circuit must be har- 
monious, although these parts may belong 
to and be operated by different owners. 

(3). The operators at the various stages 
along the line have to codperate with each 
other and differences in the operators’ 
technique will decrease efficiency. 

(4). It is a world service, for it is im- 
possible to set any limits to the service 
which must extend as the degree of tech- 
nical knowledge permits. 

Frequently in industry one cannot ob- 
tain an absolute standard and- recourse 
must be made to relative comparisons. It 
is so in telephony, and as I assume I may 
take it for granted, at any rate by those 
who have studied the matter, that the tele- 
phone systems of the United States are in 
advance of those operating in Europe, it 
is worth while to see wherein lie the dif- 
ferences (altogether apart from owner- 
ship) and particularly the differences in 
organization, and to obtain some idea of 
the telephone system in the United States, 
which now has nearly two-thirds of the 
telephones throughout the whole world. 

In that country there are at present over 
10,000 companies owning and _ operating 
over 14,000,000 telephone stations; that 
total number divides into two broad classes 
—those having some kind of connection 
with the Bell system and those which have 
not. Again, the first class divides into 
those known as Bell-owned, and others as 
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February 3, 1923. 


Bell-connecting with an Independent own- 


ership. i 
We may tabulate the telephone statistics 
of the United States thus: 


July 31, 1922 


No. of No. of Per 
Companies Stations Cent. 

Bell-owned com- 7 - 
panies decile te alld 26 9,223,770 65.0 


Bell connecting 
companies (In- 
dependent own- 








ee 9,289 4,520,725 318 
Total Bell 
system ..... 9315 13,744,495 96.8 
Non-Bell-connect- : 
ing companies. 879 452,597 3.2 
oo ae 10,194 14,197,092 100.0 


In his presidental address in 1905 Sir 
John Gavey referred to the growth of the 
Bell system as “absolutely startling.” He 
said there had been an increase of 1,450,000 
stations in seven years—an average of 
907,000 per year. But since then the in- 
crease in the Bell-owned companies has 
been an average of 410,000 per annum, or 
twice the number which startled Gavey. 

Taking the population of the United 
States at 109,000,000 it will be seen that 
there is now one telephone station to 7.7 
persons, while in the year 1900 there was 
only one telephone station to 56 persons. 
Since the beginning of the 20th century 
while the population has increased by 45 
per cent and the volume of general busi- 
ness (judged by the best data available) 
has increased by 100 per cent, in the same 
time the number of telephone stations has 
increased by over 900 per cent. 

Again, if we judge progress by capital 
expenditure, we find that the investment 
of the Bell-owned companies which was 
$180,700,000 in 1900 had increased by 267 
per cent by 1911 and by 755 per cent by 
1921, and then stood at a total of $1,543,- 
*65,545—say £346,000,000. 

As a method of trying to give an im- 
pression of the telephone service in the 
United States, it may be said that from 
his telephone in that country a subscriber 
can reach out over more than 4,000 miles 
and can call practically any of the 13,700,- 
‘0 stations referred to situated in 70,000 
cities, towns and villages, and the sta- 
tistics show that the telephone communica- 
tions in that country outnumber the postal 
communications by 50 per cent. It is 
agreed by those best qualified to judge 
that American industry on its present 
scale could not function without the tele- 
Phone service as they know it there. 

From: these figures it will be seen that 
while there are many telephones which are 


hot part of the Bell system, yet the great 
majority (97 per cent) are part of that 
organization of companies, and further it 
May be stated that with a few exceptions 
those companies which are not part of 
that S\ 


. tem are on the average a collec- 
tion of small concerns. In what follows 
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and generally in connection with the ex- 
pression “telephony in the United States,” 
the Bell system is referred to. 

There are five outstanding features in 
the organization of the Bell system, and 
I think it may be said that these features 
are essential in any effective organization 


for telephony on any extended scale. The 
five features are: 

1. Local operating organizations thus 
making for decentralization. These or- 


ganizations, or companies, possess large 
measures of authority. 

2. A central administrative direction and 
control over the local organizations. 

3. A long distance organization con- 
structing and operating the long lines by 
which the local organizations effect inter- 
communication. 

4. Control of the 
ganization. 


manufacturing or- 


5. A central organization for scientific 
research, development of apparatus and 
technique of construction, 
and operation. 

In Europe, generally speaking, and con- 
sidering the nations separately, we find: 

1. An organization having a central au- 
thority with no separate local authorities. 

2. A series of administrative areas 
charged with the duty of maintaining the 
service under the central authority. 

3. No one department charged with the 
duty of through business. 

4. No control over manufacture. 


maintenance 


When we consider Europe as a whole 
we find: 

1. A number, about 40, self-contained 
local operating organizations each, in the 
majority of cases, conducting a local busi- 
ness and a through business within its 
area; also that part of the international 
through business which lies within its own 
borders. 

2. No organization controlling or co- 
ordinating the various local operating or- 
ganizations which yet have to function as 
a whole. 

3. No means of keeping the separate or- 
ganizations in touch with each other, and 
no ‘systematic means of adjusting differ- 
ences in matters of daily practices. 

4. No organization of any kind which 
handles and cares for the through busi- 
ness as a whole. 

5. No common agreement as to manu- 
facture. 

6. No common research, standard prac- 
tice or technique of construction, mainte- 
nance and operation. 


At the moment we are not concerned 
with the effect of this loose coupling up- 
on the local business of each country, but 
little consideration is needed to appreciate 
its harmful effects upon the through busi- 
ness between countries, whether the length 
of line over which such business is con- 
ducted is great or small. 

There are in Europe large centers of 
population within such distances of and in 
such commercial relationships to each 











other that traffic would be forthcoming 
did adequate facilities but exist. There is 
no engineering difficulty so far as distance 
is concerned, in constructing and operating 
lines at commercial rates to give satisfac- 
tory speech from any part to any other 
part of Europe, but at present the through 
business is meager in quantity, slow and 
inefficient. 

Under the present conditions, practical- 
ly the only way in which the nations can 
coOperate in these matters is that when 
new lines are to be constructed between 
countries, there is coOperation and con- 
sultation between the representatives of 
the countries concerned and occasionally 
there are international conferences. But 
these do not, and cannot, produce a unified 
system; all that they can do at the best 
is spasmodically and partially to compro- 
mise on a few outstanding differences in 
practice, which between whiles grow up 
unchecked, and to leave unsettled 
large questions as cannot be agreed. 


such 


The settling of arrangements, and par- 
ticularly the financial arrangements, for 
the construction of additional direct lines 
between contiguous. countries constitutes 
an operation difficult enough, but when it 
is sought to construct lines between non- 
contiguous countries, in which cases they 
have to traverse countries which are not 
interested in the traffic desired by the ter- 
minal countries, the difficulties in the way 
of getting anything done are great indeed, 
and much praise is due to the energy and 
enterprise of those men who have suc- 
ceeded in achieving the service now in 
operation. 

Yet there is every indication that, given 
facilities, there is traffic waiting to be 
handled between the cities of Europe as 
between the cities of the United States. 

The opinion of some of those well quali- 
fied to judge is that the differences in 
language and customs do not, as they 
would at first sight appear to do, consti- 
tute a serious bar to international com- 
munication by telephony, and there are 
weighty reasons such as the present neces- 
sity of improving the relationship between 
nations, in addition to the normal com- 
mercial advantages which render it safe 
to forecast sufficient through business to 
warrant the setting up of a competent or- 
ganization with the plant necessary to 
handle the traffic. But there is little likeli- 
hood of speedy and economical construction 
and operation of such lines as are neces- 
sary between, say, London and Stock- 
holm, involving three or perhaps five in- 
termediate non-interested countries; Lon- 
don and Christiania, involving perhaps six 
intermediate countries; or London and 
Petrograd, involving eight intermediate 
countries, and yet there is nothing fanciful 
in the idea of quick communication be- 
tween such places. 

The direct distance between Brussels 
and Athens, or Paris and Constantinople, 
is 1,300 miles—about the same distance 
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as between New York and Omaha, or be- 
tween Chicago and Salt Lake City, be- 
tween which places calls can, at any time, 
be made. The direct distance over land 
between London and Bagdad is about the 
same as between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, over which line conversations take 
place daily, while the direct distance over 
land between London and Delhi is about 
the direct distance from Key West in 
Florida to New York, thence to San Fran- 
cisco and thence to Los Angeles, in Cali- 
fornia, over which distance calls can be 
made regularly. 

As a further encouragement, it may be 
said that the New York-Chicago cable 
now in course of construction, will have 
a gross transmission equivalent so great 
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annum, while such places as Boston, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh each originate about 
500,000 long distance calls per annum. 

Fig. 13 is a map of Europe on which 
are shown a few of the long distance cir- 
cuits in the United States which are in 
regular daily commercial operation. It 
would have been easy to show a great 
many more, but this is not necessary in 
order to bring home the simple fact that 
there exists in that country a long dis- 
tance telephone service such as is not 
known in Europe. And yet there is no 
reason whatever why the service in Europe 
should not be extended in a somewhat 
similar fashion. 

From the fact of its denser population 
and less distant cities, Europe enjoys ad- 
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that if a 435-lb. (4.2 mm.) open-wire cir- 
cuit were constructed to that equivalent it 
might be 10,000 miles long, enough to con- 
nect Paris to the telephone system at 
Seattle in the northwestern part of the 
United States and leave enough to spare 
to take care of the cable across the Bering 
Strait. Of course, this illustration is an 
uncommercial one, but it serves to show 
that land distance is now no difficulty to 
telephony. 

If we consider such business in the 
United States, we find that there are 
originated at New York over 4,000,000 
long distance calls per annum, and it will 
be remembered that in the United States 
many calls are made over lines of consid- 
erable length belonging to the local com- 
panies, and do not go over the long dis- 
tance lines. 

Similarly we find that Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia each originate a number ap- 
proaching 2,000,000 long distance calls per 


vantages over the United States, and these 
should make for much greater develop- 
ment of the through business than she 
now has. 

It is not putting the matter too strongly 
to say, that through telephony in Europe 
under the present conditions can never be 
worth the name of a service, and that the 
alternatives are either forever to be con- 
demned to an ineffective, inefficient state 
of affairs, or to find some plan, other than 
the present one, for dealing with the 
through business. 

Analyzing the conditions of through 
telephony in Europe as a whole,.it is ob- 
vious that each nation, sovereign though 
it may be within its territory, is really, 
from the telephone point of view, merely 
conducting a local business over an area 
which is not very great. It is also clear 
that no one local authority can operate 
its own through business outside its own 
boundaries; although vitally interested, it 
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must at its boundaries hand over the con- 
duct of its business, in part, to someone 
else. 

The through business must be handled 
as a complete unit if it is to be efficiently 
done; it cannot be done by independent 
units. The examples of recent improve- 
ments which I have referred to have been 
selected mainly because they illustrate the 
unity of treatment required by long lines, 

The correct course, therefore, appears 
obvious, viz., to depute a body to do for 
all European nations that which no one 
nation can do for itself; this is not a new 
departure—it is already practiced by banks 
and railways in their clearing houses. No 
bank would now tolerate for a moment 
any attempt to effect for itself clearance 
of the various cheques presented to it 
daily, and, consequently, we find that the 
banks themselves have established their 
clearing house, which performs specialized 
functions for all banks, and thus expedites 
the work of all. 

The corporate spheres assigned to any 
telephone authority may be determined by 
political, financial, legal or other consid- 
erations, and by reason of these spheres 
and considerations, the authority is en- 
titled to receive revenues and is obligated 
to pay the taxes and bills arising out of 
or payable in respect of those spheres. 

But these corporate spheres have, in 
reality, nothing whatever to do with the 
operating areas, which ought to be fixed 
solely with regard to obtaining the most 
efficient operating possible, and without 
any regard whatever to the corporate 
spheres. If the two differ, it is quite 
feasible for the operating authority to 
account as between any two or more cor- 
porate spheres without sacrificing any 
operating efficiency. 

Once the fact has been grasped that 
there is no reason whatever for the cor- 
porate spheres of influence and the operat- 
ing areas to be identical, and that each 
requires quite separate consideration for 
its determination, there will be no real 
difficulty in arranging operating areas 
for efficiency and apart from corporate 
spheres. 

With sectional, non-unified control over 
the various portions of the through busi- 
ness, it is not possible to design, construct 
and operate through lines of communica- 
tion in a manner capable of meeting the 
needs of the public. It has already been 
shown in what manner conditions in one 
part of the plant may react on conditions 
at another part, and how these parts may 
be distant from each other, so that in fact 
what is done in one country may render 
ineffective the efforts made in another 
country. 

It ought not to be necessary to labor 
this point, but perhaps an analogy may 
help. The through business is as much 4 
unity as is military operation. We have 
seen the advantage gained by unity of 
command in warfare and no one would 
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now advocate independent multi-com- 
mands such as were seen in 1914 and the 
early years of the war. If it were possible 
for the nations to agree on such unity of 
control for the purposes of war, it ought 
not to be beyond their powers to agree to 
a unity of control for the efficient work- 
ing of the through telephone business. 

It is not enough for the separate organi- 
zations to attempt to agree to a code of 
rules to which each shall subscribe—such 
an attempt would only be to court failure. 
The business is varying, flexible and very 
much a living thing; it demands intelligent 
and prompt treatment of its many varia- 
tions; it requires control from central 
points carrying with it the power to in- 
struct persons at great distance in the 
routines and duties they are to perform 
and such control can only be effected by 
a living authority always on duty. 

Besides the engineering considerations 
which have been dealt with, there are 
weighty reasons connected with the mat- 
ters of circuit layout, business policy, rates 
and operating, about which much might be 
said, showing the impossibility of giving 
an adequate through service without unity 
of control, but this is not the place to 
deal with them. 

It is easier to analyze the conditions and 
to state the fundamental requirements for 
efficiency, than it is to propound a scheme 
for an effective organization. Yet some 
effort at a solution must be attempted 
even though it is unlikely that the first 
attempt will be successful. Any solution 
must find some method of satisfying the 
financial needs of the business as well as 
the technical requirements. 

At present it is difficult enough for tle 
various administrations to obtain from 
their governments the money required for 
the construction of such plant as is de- 
manded by their own traffic, let alone for 
the fostering of traffic by the construction 
of lines not yet called for by public de- 
mand, and for the construction of lines be- 
tween non-contiguous countries, which 
lines although demanded, are not required 
by the natives of the intermediate coun- 
tries through which they pass. In fact, 
in spite ‘of the reality that governments 
can borrow money at a cheaper rate than 
can public companies, it remains true that 
governments do find difficulty in raising 
the capital necessary for the legitimate de- 
mands of telephone development. 

Suggestions for Operation. 


The alternative suggestions which pre- 
sent themselves are: 


l. To operate all the through business 
both within and between the various coun- 
tries in Europe by a single long lines com- 
pany working under licenses from the vari- 
ous governments, taking the calls from the 
local originating organizations, and being 
entirely responsible for them until turned 
over t the local receiving organization. 

Governments would put the long lines 
company into a proper legal position, and 
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make it plain that the company had the 
goodwill and support of the country, and 
they would co-operate with the company 
in the handling of the traffic. It might also 
be found desirable to turn over to the 
company, either on purchase or rental, cer- 
tain lines and equipment already in exist- 
ence for handling through traffic. 

The advantages of this course would be 
that unified control could be achieved at 
once. The service would be on an ordi- 
nary commercial basis and if the fees were 
correct, sufficient money could be raised to 
construct all lines and equipment called 
for. 


2. The second alternative is, for the 
various governments to form what would 
in effect be a private company or commis- 
sion of which the governments only would 
be the stockholders to do the work de- 
scribed in the first alternative and from 
each subscribing government the commis- 
sion would derive its authority in that 
country. 

The commission being supplied by funds, 
on some agreed plan of participation by 
each government, would be the sole judge 
of the plant to be constructed and operat- 
ed, within the scope of the monies put at 
its disposal, and it would assume the ordi- 
nary responsibilities of a board of direct- 
ors of a public company, carrying out all 
the necessary functions and periodically 
reporting results to those who supply the 
capital. It might be that all plants con- 
structed in any country should belong to 
that country, and that the capital to be 
provided by that country should be its 
proper share depending: upon the plant 
within its own borders. 


In addition, the commission could hire 
facilities, where economical, from the lo- 
cal administrations in cases where it 
would not be economical for the commis- 
sion to construct its own lines. Such lines 
could’ be hired on a permanent or tem- 
porary basis. ‘In the first case, they would 
be paid for at.a proper rate per year; in 
the second case, the local authority’s lines 
might be made use of and the compensa- 
tion tobe paid by the through business 
commission might be a proper portion of 
the fee paid by the public. 


This is the merest sketch of a scheme, 
but if it should find acceptance I am 


ready to.put forward for consideration by | 


the proper authorities a plan which I be- 
lieve will be found to provide a basis on 
which the countries can be represented on 
equal terms and by which no unfair bur- 
den is placed on any country and I believe 
such a plan would result in better service 
and be self supporting. 

3. The third alternative is frankly one 
of a temporizing nature, being intended 
only to cover a study of this difficult prob- 
lem. It is that the various operating tele- 
phone authorities should form themselves 
into an association for the purpose of 
studying this and other matters. Such 
association might come about gradually if 
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necessary, and regular meetings might We 
fixed for the purpose of studying a pre- 
arranged program, which apart from the 
larger question as to how the through 
business should be operated, might include 
the fixing of standards of measurement, 
performance and methods to be recom- 
mended to all and to be enforceable on 
those who subscribe to the association. 


If I may venture to make a definite 
suggestion, it is that the telephone authori- 
ties of Europe, including the United King- 
dom, as telephone operating authorities 
rather than as government departments, 
should hold an early conference of all the 
telephone authorities—companies and mu- 
nicipalities as well as government depart- 
ments—to study in detail this problem and 
endeavor to find a solution. I am con- 
vinced that unity of control over the 
through traffic must obtain in the end, but 
whether the through traffic is handled by 
one organization or by many, there are 
matters which urgently require agreement 
for the improvement of telephony as an 
efficient agent for service in Europe. 

Almost entirely, what has been said is 
limited to through communication by 
telephony. This is not because there is 
nothing to be said regarding local service, 
but rather because it seemed better to try 
and focus attention on what at the moment 
is the greatest telephone problem in 
Europe, viz., How shall the through busi- 
ness be organized? 

Fortunately, the solution of this prob- 
lem has never yet been seriously under- 
taken, and the whole matter being quite 
open there are no standing decisions to be 
reconsidered. The engineering considera- 
tions make it plain that the communication 
which is possible both technically and com- 
mercially cannot be established under the 
present disconnected organization. 

As with a progressing organism, the 
time has come when the organization 
must, if it is to remain efficient, change 
from unicellular to multicellular and the 
various cells must take up special func- 
tions rather than all functions; in that 
way only can the whole organization make 
progress. 


Increasing Good Will Among Nations, 
One way of increasing good-will among 
nations—especially necessary to be encour- 


\ aged by all means possible at the present 


time—is by greater and ever greater inter- 
communication by all methods. 

In the telephone we have the most per- 
fect means of communication of which we 
know, immediate and perfect human speech 
with all its tones and inflections and the 
ability by interchange of conversation to 
remove misunderstandings. If only we 
will use it, not alone will it benefit the in- 
dustry of the nation, but we shall be 
making a definite step towards reducing 
the international jealousies and fears and 
increasing the goodwill without which 
there cannot be peace on earth. 
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Modern “Cord Circuits” 


The “Connector Switch” is the “cord circuit” of the 
Strowger Automatic switchboard. The ten con- 
nectors shown on the opposite page bear the same 
relation to the 100 line unit on which they are 
mounted, as do the cords, keys, plugs and relays to 
amanual “position”—and perform all of the functions 
of the operator besides. 


But being entirely automatic they perform the work 
of testing, connecting, supervising and releasing in a 
much more rapid, accurate and efficient way. They 
do not draw salaries, go on strikes, or slow up or 
make mistakes during busy periods. They are uni- 
formly and continuously quick and reliable. 


You can give the most modern, dependable service 
at a lower cost with Strowger Automatic than with 
manual. Let us show you how and why. You 
need incur no obligation. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Aatemagie saeghens Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour hemes des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
ndon aris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 


















































What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

On the evening of January 1, the 
Kansas City Association of Telephone 
Employes, gave a New Year’s “good fel- 
lowship” dance in Convention Hall. 

One of the features of this entertain- 
ment was the use of a public address set 
(loud speaker) loaned by the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., for amplifying 
the speaking, singing and dance music. 
The use of this set was very successful. 

Ordinarily Convention Hall requires a 
large orchestra to furnish music for danc- 
ing, but with the loud speaker a small 
orchestra was used in one end of the 
hall, and the music amplified to such an 


new song “Dream Dawn” dedicated to 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, was sung for the 
first time in public at this entertainment. 
“Annie Laurie” also was sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Havens. 

Mr. Havens is the president of the In- 
ternational Rotary Club and the asso- 
ciation felt much honored by having him 
assist with the program for the evening. 

Mayor Cromwell in his address showed 
that he appreciates the telephone’s serv- 
ices and realizes the important relation 
of telephone employes to a city’s progress, 
for he said among other things: 

“Women and men of the telephone com- 
pany: When Mr. Ritterhoff came to me 
and asked me to speak to you on this 


address sets, people from 10 to 15 miles 
away are able to hear without the aid 
of receivers or other appliances of any 
kind, and as though they were present in 
this audience. 

It looks to me as if this opens up an- 
other range of possibilities, fairly com- 
parable with the wonders of radio. 
Mayors of the future, in making their 
campaigns, will not have to run around 
here and there to present the merits of 
their campaigns, but will only have to 
announce through the newspapers that at 
8:00 o’clock they intend to talk—and 
everybody in town can stick their heads 
out of the window and listen. 

Seriously speaking, the telephone com- 




















A View of the ‘‘Goodfellowship’’ Dance of the Kansas City Association of Telephone Employes. 


extent that the dancers were unable to 
distinguish any difference in the volume 
in the farthermost corners of the hall. 

The amplifiers were also placed on the 
outside of the building and the speaking, 
singing and music could be heard for 
several blocks. Large crowds congre- 
gated at the various street intersections 
and listened to the program. The public 
was invited to the hall to listen to the 
demonstration of the loud speaker, no ad- 
mission being charged; those who desired 
to dance were charged 55 cents per couple. 

The following was the program of the 
evening : 

8:30 to 9:00 p. m. Short introductory 
remarks by J. G. Crane, vice-president 
and general manager of the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. 

Short explanatory talk on the loud 
speaker, by C. J. Larsen, building and 
equipment engineer, Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. % 

Address—By Mayor Frank Cromwell. 

Song Numbers—Rendered by- Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, accompanied by 
Powell Weaver, organist of the Grand 
Ave. Methodist Church. Mr. Weaver’s 


festive occasion, I told him I would be 
tickled to death to do so, for I have al- 
ways thought of you telephone operators, 
and you linemen, and the rest of you 
telephone people, as among the workers 
of the greatest importance in Kansas 
City. 

What would we do down at the city 
hall if this city did not have telephones 
taken care of by faithful telephone op- 
erators and linemen. It would take a 
string of messenger boys as long as from 
here to the Union Station to deliver the 
messages which are handled out of my 
office each morning—and then the work 
would not be done as quickly or as satis- 
factorily. 

Did you ever stop to think about how 
all of the departments of the city depend 
upon good telephone service? Pretty 
nearly all of the fire alarms have to come 
through the boards handled by your girls, 
and all of the calls for police also come 
through the boards. These are just some 
of the reasons why I am glad to talk to 
you tonight through this loud speaker. 
I am told that under favorable conditions 
by speaking through one of the ‘public 
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pany should be heartily commended for 
the work it has done in advancing the 
electrical arts, and in making this inter- 
communication between individuals far 
and near possible. 

Any contrivance or means which causes 
people to get together and discuss mat- 
ters, thereby helping them to understand 
each other better, results in an exchange 
of intelligence that brings them close: 
to each other. When people get closer 
to each other, they understand each other 
better—and as they understand each other 
better, their difficulties fade away. 

By the aid of the telephone, the radio, 
and the telegraph, distance has been an 
nihilated, and the people of the earth ar 
getting to understand each other as the 
never understood before. Probably this 
is the reason so many of us believe that 
the old world is better today than it has 
ever been. 

Mr. Crane tells me that it is the Tele- 
phone Employes’ Association that has put 
on this splendid entertainment and danc« 
here tonight. Let me congratulate you 
on the fine success you have made. This 
is just another evidence of the fact that 
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associations like this are worth while; 
they too, are helping to bring people to- 
gether, and helping them to understand 
each other.” 

At this stage of the program, W. S. 
Vivian, the congenial, smiling, “glad to 
meet you,” telephone man from Chicago, 
gave a most interesting talk on “The 
Employes’ Relations to the Public.” Mr. 
Vivian is head of the department of pub- 
lic relations of the Automatic Electric 
Co. 

During the late evening the Night- 
Hawk program of the Coon-Sanders 
Orchestra in the Grill Room of the Hotel 
Muehlebach as broadcast by the Kansas 
City Star, was picked up and sent out 
through the loud speakers. The music 
came through in an excellent manner. 





The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., makes use of its month- 
ly statements to subscribers as a means 
of carrying to them any little message that 
it may have to convey. 

Of course, the company tries to make 
these messages kindly and attractive and 
always something different. With the 
January bills this greeting was sent: 


Season’s Greetings. 
At this beautiful season may we wish 
you an abundance of health, happiness and 
prosperity throughout the New Year. 


May we take this occasion also to thank 
you for your past patronage. 

May we assure you that we truly ap- 
preciate our responsibilities as a public 
servant and shall strive throughout the 
New Year to continue to merit your con- 
fidence by a sincere endeaver to measure 
up quite fully to those responsibilities. 
Tue Home TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 
Frank E. Bohn, Secretary and General 
Manager. 


Inserts are not sent with the bills every 
month for the company’s officials have 
found that if they are sent occasionally 
they attract more attention and are more 
effective than when every statement is ac- 
companied by an insert. 





The Menmouth Telephone Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., of which Fred A. Norris is 
manager, recently conducted a series of 
tests of the service given by the operators. 

The first test was for the average time 
required to answer all classes of calls, and 

complete record for 1,000 calls was 
kept. Of this number, 126 were rural 
calls; 82 long distance; 86 information, 
and 706 were local calls. 

The average time required to complete 
the calls coming in for rural was 41/10 
seconds; for long distance 434 seconds; 
for information 29/10 seconds; and for 
local 214 seconds. All of these were con- 
siderably less than the time allowed each 
operator to complete the connection. 

During these 1,000 calls the shortest 
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time in answering was one-half second, 
while the longest was 17 seconds. 

A wrong number test was the next 
made and revealed that during the eleven 
days the record was kept, there were 265 
wrong number calls handled by the opera- 
tors. These were traced down, and it 
was found that 45 of these were the op- 
erators’ fault, while 220 were the fault 
of the subscribers in giving a transposi- 
tion of numbers when calling. 

A record of the number of calls han- 
dled on Saturday, December 23, was kept. 
and the totals were given out later. Dur- 
ing the 24 hours a total of 21,769 calls 
were answered, the greatest load or peak 
coming between 9 and 10 a. m., when 2,047 
calls were answered for an average of 
3411/6 calls per operator. The highest 
number of calls answered during any 
hour that day was 401, while the lowest 
was 306. 

During the week, December 18 to 25, a 
total of 105,813 calls were handled by the 
cperators. This is an average of 17,635.5 
calls per day, or 2,204.5 calls per operator 
per day. On a nine-hour-a-day basis each 
operator handled 288 calls per hour. 

Mr. Norris saw to it that the local 
rewspapers were furnished with the data 
on these tests and given an explanation 
of how they were made and what the 
record of each operator handling 288 
calls per hour means. For instance, one 
paper said in regard to the record: 

“In order to do this, each operator must 
handle a little better than four calls per 
minute, which fs. a very good record. 
This pace could not be kept up by each 
operator for nine hours, as it would be 
too nerve-racking. The operators work 
steadily for about two hours and are then 
given a 15-minute rest. They then return 
and work until five hours have been put 
in altogether. Then they get four hours 
off and come back again and work four 
more hours. In this way the company 
maintains its record of efficiency.” 





A recent issue of the Pilot Light, the 
Kansas City Association of Telephone 
Employes’ paper, contained an article 
written by Harry A. Miller, district traf- 
fic chief, of the Kansas City Telephone 
Co. 

The article, entitled “The Invisible Em- 
ploye,” is a heart-to-heart talk to Mr. 
Business Man regarding the telephone op- 
erator and her work. As it has so many 
good things in it that other telephone 
managers might want to present to their 
cwn subscribers through their local news- 
papers or otherwise it is published in full 
here: 





Mr. Business Man! Do you realize that 
included in the personnel of your organ- 
ization is an employe, who, although you 
have never met her personally, is at your 
service hours after the rest of your force 
has split the whistle? 
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This employe answers your summons in 
less than ten seconds in 97 out of every 
100 times you call her. And how im- 
patient you sometimes get the other three 
times when her 15 seconds seem to you to 
be at least ten minutes! And how exas- 
perated you are by her mistakes which ap- 
pear to you to be an excuse for a lack of 
proper training or execution! 

This person may be the most important 
cog in your business day, depending upon 
the nature of your work, and she per- 
forms her labors at the least expense to 
you of any one you have on your pay- 
roll. 

I am referring in this article to the 
telephone operator, who, at your com- 
mand, can connect you with any one of 
100,000 people. in a few seconds’ notice. 

Just visualize the part this girl plays in 
the daily business life of half of a million 
population, a city of 500,000. Could you 
imagine conducting your business without 
this young lady’s assistance? With over 
a million calls handled each day by tele- 
phone operators, could you conceive how 
business would be paralyzed without this 
service ? 

Think of the thousands of trips down- 
town that are saved daily by the use of 
the telephone, and the immense volume 


of sales handled over telephone trunk 
lines. 
Just what is your impression of the 


telephone operator, or have you ever giv- 
en her a thought other than at a time when 
she gave you a wrong number? 

The average telephone girl is about 20 
years old, possessing at least a grammar 
school education, selected for the work af- 
ter an investigation is made of her ref- 
erences, and providing she has passed the 
mental and physical requirements neces- 
sary to telephone work. 

She is placed in a very well equipped 
school where the fundamental telephone 
work is taught, and is then sent to a cen- 
tral office where this training is con- 
tinued under actual working conditions un- 
til she has proven her qualifications to 
answer calls on the switchboard. 

During her apprenticeship her work is 
given special attention by a supervisor un- 
til she understands the work thoroughly. 
All operators are constantly under super- 
vision but the new operators are given the 
greatest attention and assistance. 

The student operator’s hours are from 
1 p. m. to 5 p. m. and from 6 p. m. to 
10 p. m., with two 15-minute rest periods 
during the time she is on duty. 

With the assignment of hours the stu- 
dent learns the first lesson of personal 
sacrifice she must make to follow the tele- 
phone profession. Think what this means 
to a young girl to give up six evenings a 
week to her work, at a time when the 
average girl is attending the theatre or 
dance several evenings a week! 

As mentioned in a previous paragraph 
the telephone operator is under constant 
supervision. A supervisor is in charge of 
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RUT-MAKERS. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Recently, while | was riding on a local train, orders evidently were given 
the crew to pull the train in on a sidetrack. I have always wondered why 
sidetracks are always located in the most disagreeable and unsightly places. 
It seems to me that sidetracks should run along by the side of flowerbeds, 
streams, open country, or at least near some place where there is human 
habitation. Such is not the case; if it were, passengers could forget the 
long, tiresome waits and their hunger. But years of travel have broken me of 
looking for rosebeds along sidetracks. 


So the other day, as I have mentioned, our train pulled in on a side- 


track. The breeze wafted an odor into the car which did not come from 
rosebeds. No, this odor came from hog pens. 

However strange it may sound, I am glad of this one sidetrack experi- 
ence, for I was in the act of conferring with Noah Webster for a definition 
of the word “rut.” As my gaze traveled in the direction from which the odor 
came, I saw a rut-maker. 

Webster defines ruts as furrows, grooves, streaks, cracks, incisions, slits. 
Now, I believe that if Noah could have been sidetracked near the pen of one 
of these rut-makers for 25 minutes, as I was, with no chance of escape, he 





would not have written that word-definition. 


Instead, he would have drawn 


a picture of a big, fat, satisfied hog rooting deeper into a rut which he had 


made for his big, fat carcass. 
for Mr. Hog, I thought. 


Living in a rut—that was the ideal existence 


How many people there are today who, like Mr. Hog, are living in a rut! 
The positions they hold are simply containers for their avoirdupois. Mr. Hog 
eventually becomes of some value to humanity in a ham and bacon way; but 
these human rut-makers simply go from one hole into another when they die. 
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every nine operators. This young lady 
wa‘ks behind the operators, directing their 
work, giving them assistance, maintaining 
discipline, and paying special attention to 
a new operator who may be assigned to 
that division. 

Possibly no other line of work exacts as 
strict discipline or exercises closer super- 
vision ever their employes than the oper- 
ating department of a telephone company. 
This is necessitated by the nature of the 
work and the large number of employes in 
each office. 

You have often read of gum-chewing, 
novel-reading telephone operators. A trip 
to a central office would convince you of 
the fallacy of such an impossible condition. 

While on duty an operator must not have 
personal conversation with her neighbor 
operator or any subscriber. Her every 
action is covered by a set phrase, and the 
greatest offense she can commit is to be 
discourteous to a subscriber even by her 
tone of voice. 

An observer listens in on every oper- 
ator at least once a week, and the many 
items which cover the correct handling of 
a call are noted and the operator is grad- 
ed on her work. These tests are kept 
much the same as school work and the 
virl is complimented or corrected accord- 
ing to the class of service she is giving 
her subscribers. 

One of the big essentials of telephone 


service is teamwork—that is, girls help- 
ing one another when the traffic is con- 
gested. We have no traffic cops to hold 
back an abnormal amount of simultaneous 
calls but try to overcome delays by per- 
fect teamwork by the operators. 

Your telephone’ operator’ generally 
works about two years before she is as- 
signed day hours, depending entirely on 
the losses among the day force. In ad- 
dition, she must work every other Sun- 
day, for which she gets a day off during 
the week. She must often work on 
Christmas and other holidays and in all 


.cases be punctual and regular in atten- 


dance. 

Needless to say a great many girls do not 
continue with the work long enough to 
get day hours, as they feel the personal 
sacrifice is too great, which accounts for 
a higher turnover in force than is found 
in the average business. Nevertheless, 
your telephone operator likes her profes- 
sion. There is a fascination to telephone 
work that holds most of them and makes 
them forget personal sacrifices. 

Every effort is made to make the work 
as pleasant as possible. Restrooms are 
provided in all offices, and the chief rec- 
reation is dancing which the girls 
thoroughly enjoy after sitting at the 
switchboard for two hours at a time. 

Your telephone girl is paid a salary on 
which she can be self-sustaining, and her 
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health and welfare are looked after by peo- 
ple employed for that work. Your oper- 
ator has her trials, handling calls for all 
sorts of people, but she enjoys her work 
and has its interests at heart. 

She is human and in the complications 
of a big telephone system sometimes 
makes mistakes. But kindness and con- 
sideration on your part, such as you ex- 
ercise with your other employees, are more 


‘than appreciated by your telephone oper- 


ator. 


Further Announcements of Asso- 
ciation Convention Dates. 
Recent announcements of state associa- 
tions as to annual convention dates add 

the following to the list: 


Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion, Southern Hotel, Columbus, Febru- 


ary 20, 21 and 22. 

Wisconsin State Telephone Association, 
Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, March 21, 
22 and 23. 

Iowa Independent Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
April 24, 25 and 26. 


Statistics as to Subscriber Stations 
of Lincoln (Neb.) Company. 
Commercial Superintendent W. E. Bell 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., reports a total of tele- 
phone stations, excluding service stations, 
at the end of 1922, of 67,713, as com- 
pared with 66,198, the first of the year, 
a gain of 1515. During the month of 
December the gains and losses offset each 

other exactly. 

The company now operates 121 ex- 
changes. Of this number 66 showed in- 
creases ranging from one to 913 stations 
for the year, five showed neither gain nor 
loss, and 50 showed losses ranging from 
one to 49. The larger losses were at 
exchanges purchased in recent months 
where it had been necessary, after recon- 
struction, to increase rates or make service 
changes. 

The largest exchange is in Lincoln, with 
17,325 stations, and the smallest at Strang. 
with 27, where the exchange was recently 
discontinued and service given over party 
lines. 


Bell to Spend $6,000,000 in New 
Orleans in Next Five Years. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will install new telephones in 
New Orleans, La., at the rate of 5,000 a 
year for the next five years, according t 
a statement of the new district manager, 
John C. Hay. This will give the cit) 
more than 65,000 stations. 

The company expects to be particular]; 
active in New Orleans during the next 
five years and the present plans call fo: 
an expenditure of approximately $6,000,- 
000 for enlarging and extending the sys- 
tem in that city. There are now sever 
exchanges in New Orleans. 
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Financial Statements and Reports 


News about Companies as Shown in Reports Made at Their Annual Meet- 


ings—Financial Conditions Reflected in Balance Sheets—LaCrosse, Wis., 
Gives Wide Publicity to Its Comparative Balance Sheet for Past Two Years 


Company Compares Figures for 
1921 and 1922. 

W. F. Goodrich, secretary-treasurer of 
the La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., used one-half of a page in the La 
Crosse Tribune and Leader Press to pre- 
sent to the public the company’s annual 































F. P. HIXON, President. 


the twelve months ended December 31, 














ACCRUED U1 481 TES 
‘Taxes. twterest and Mierellanceus ...... 
OEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS— 


oes ewemme cee §.723.08 








Fmp von Reserve 2.01707 65.4 
erporatc Sorplus | mappropraied 1299.19 13.46.94 
Other Surplus Reserved ........ 10,299.54 10,299.54 
Total Liabilines erecsen -- $899,438.83 $431,521.0 
EXTENT OF EXCHANGE SERVICE 

Number of Telephones in Service December 31, 1921 ......... . — R255 
Gain for Twelve Months ° ez: 

Nomber of Telephones in service Decem! R677 
Number of telephones Owned by others is 7 ehieh Re Toll Charge w made for connections 2 
Total Namber of Telehones connected to Exchange S stem December 31, 1922 700 


J. M. STORKERSON, Superintendent 





Statement of La Crosse, 
page Newspaper Space. 


Financial Wis., 


statement of its affairs as of December 
31, 1922, and a comparison of figures for 
1921 and 1922. 

The statement—which is here repro- 
cuced—showed the company to be in good 
shape and improving at a steady pace. 
The total operating revenues for 1922 
were about $6,000 greater than for 1921, 
while the expenses were about $1,000 less. 

The company had 8,255 telephones in 
service at the end of 1921, and 8,677 at 
the end of 1922—a gain of 422 

The 
Hixon, 


management—comprising F. P. 
president; G. H. Gordon, vice- 
president; Mr. Goodrich, and J. M. Stor- 
kerson, superintendent—is quite pleased 
with the growth of the company, which 
has been keeping in line with that of the 
city. The program for this year con- 
templates no let-up, but rather has been 
planned with a view to making greater 
progress than ever before. 


Sleet Storms of Early Last Year 
Reflect in Annual Report. 
The sleet storms of last February and 
March in various sections of ‘the country 
are now reflecting in the annual reports. 


President Fred Kuhn, of the Living- 
County 


ston Mutual Telephone Co., of 





G. H. GORDON, Vice President. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF LA CROSSE TELEPHONE CO, =. 


Dean Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1922, and of December 31, 1921, with comparative statement of income and expenses for 
1922, under accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ASSETS Year 1922 Year 1921 
OPERATING INCOME— mame oe 
Dee. 31. 1922 Doe. Si. 1928 change Service OH one nee - .SETREESG $170,851.42 
Pived “ 7 ul ind (Plant) 9492-234 ay $602.640 65 { Tell Service Revenues (net) coco - 18,708.66 19.261.37 
eas Reserve for Accrued Depreciation .....-. 721.962.5: 226.67 8.16 Miscellaneous Revenues 4420.62 6007.94 
— 
. Freed Capital Inetafled ...... . $460.372-28 3962.48 Total Telephone Operating Revenves $201,779.14 $196,120.73 
Investment Securitien (Other Tel. stocks) ...... 2.79500 54 || OPERATING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS— 
WORKING ASSETS— Maintenance Expenses ........-.<0.--.-- 8 (4436.28 8 40,901.49 
Oe $15.925.07 Trafhe Expenses Scetvenoemaniene: GE 50,483.87 
Employes” Work ing Funds . ° 100 00 nee ‘ | Expenses: + rome e 
Due from Sobacri Puchange 47585 by 1-4 Conan te = eae po nme 
Tine from Sabscribers, Toll System ..... 320.43 . 5 _ pia Miho . 
Mise. Acedunts Receivable ...........-.-- 2,943.96 1a306 
Materials and Suppl sincere 3950.63 31,708.08 12,852. ‘3 46.405.29 Total Operating Expenses ....-.... $123,706.29 $724,971.05 
ie Net Telephone Operating Revenue .... $ TROTZAS $71,149.68 
1192.50 Uncollectable Operating Revenues (Expense) ... 1,504.48 62.25 
ZTTLAS wis 256150 Taree Anmgnable to Operations oa1t72 11,319.20 RRELIO 2826 55 
$199,428.83 $431.521.0 <a — 
Operating: Income S 66.753.65 $ 61.323.13 
omen o-aiteim NON-OPERATING REVENUES— 
391 600 08 M1 O00 Dividend Revenues .... . oe. s ee) ’ ‘2An A 
WORKING L1ARILITTES— CD +0 Aonscveses hd Lena 
and Bills Pavable 12.500.00 250000 | Total Non-Operating Revenues... $ 102642 s MIM 
Grom tneome .... .. 2. n.+- $ 67,778.07 S 6228601 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME— 
Renu - 5 970.03 Ss 19% 
Interest oreesee THR SA 
Reserved for Acireed Depreristion [944624 S621 (AZT | DORIA 
Net Income ....... $ 36,214.86 $ 32,466.50 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME— 
Dividend Appropriations of Income . ...... $ 20.445.57 3 26.932.98 
Sarples eorece cose 5,769.29 $ SS33.52 
Adjustment (Taxes) ° sito 
NOI nscscasvdceminens $ 5,152.25 $ 553352 


Company. Which Was Published 


Howell, Mich., explained at the annual 


meeting recently that extraordinary repairs 
necessitated by the storms had been quite 
an expensive item for the company and 
had kept the men 
needed repairs. 

The company’s repair bill for the year 


from making other 






W. F. GOODRICH, Secretary and Treasurer, 












































W. F. GOODRICH, Manager. 


in Half- 


How- 
ever, the report showed a balance on hand 
January 1 of about $4,000. The statement 
shows the following condition: 


was something in excess of $7,000. 


Revenues: 








PRENERIS CONOCIOR. « ..2cicawsaes $26,332 
Commission on tolls......... 1,764 
WEISCOETIAMOOES «0.55 cc ttce cscs 880 
$28,976 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1922. 4,431 
BE, guneknwh nts. deunsicaes $33,407 
Expenses: 
Tax reserves for 1922........ $ 1,200 
Depreciation reserve for 1922. 1,140 
Station equipment........... 115 
General equipment........... 409 
Plant and equipment  pur- 
ee eee 644 
Dividend paid for 1922....... 1,257 
Repair work of wire plant.... 7,366 
Repair of equipment......... 300 
Other maintenance........... 369 
Operators’ salaries........... 7,974 
Other traffic expense......... 728 
General office salaries........ 3,025 
Other general expense....... 5,093 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1923. 3,787 
ME avidenaiaddivduchsend $33,407 


Company’s Taxes Increased Ten 
Fold Since 1914. 

Reports presented at the annual stock- 

holders’ and directors’ meetings of the 
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Galesburg Union Telephone Co. of Gales- 
burg, Ill, show that the company has 
had a prosperous year, that January 1 of 
this year 6,639 telephones were in use in 
Galesburg. 

It is reported that the company last 
year paid in taxes $13,000 as against $1,- 
300 in taxes paid in 1914. 
the company collected for 
ment, $7,000 in war taxes 


Besides this 
the govern- 


on toll mes- 


’ sages. 


The has but recently finished 
putting its wires and cables on East Main 
street underground and expects to put its 
West Main street 
during the 
underground 


company 


underground 

yresent year. By doing the 
a ) £ 

new 


service 


service before pave- 
iments are laid the company is able to do 


this work much cheaper than afterwards. 


The board of directors elected by the 
stockholders is composed of: N. M. 


3urgland, G. B. Churchill, D. B. Ed- 
wards, O. M. Burgess, C. E. Marsh, H. 
A. Parsons, W. E. Phillips, W. A. Rob- 
bins, Robert Robson and L. Weinberg. 
The directors elected these officers 
the ensuing year: 
President, G. B. 
dent, L. Weinberg; 
ger, Ralph Roadstrum; 
Phillips; assistant treasurer, W. 
and general manager, F. C. 


for 


Churchill ; 
secretary 


vice-presi- 
and mana- 
treasurer, W. E. 
A. Rob- 
Woods. 


bins; 





Netras’:a Company Repcrts Satis- 
factory Frogress During 1922. 
The report read at the annual meeting 

of the stockholders of the Blair Telephone 

Co., Neb., showed that the 

pany has earned 7 per cent on its capi- 

talization of $48,000, although it has all 
been put back into the business. 

Seventy miles of new wire 
strung the past vear and 60 miles of the 
company’s lines have been made metallic 
circuits. There has been a slight increase 
in the number of telephones in use dur- 


Bair, com- 


have been 


ing the year, the number now being 1,194. 
The indebtedness of the company 
been reduced to around $500. 

A very satisfactory reduction 
fected in the cost of operating the plant 
during the year. 


has 


was et- 


1922 Was a Good Year for the 
Baldwin, Wis., Company. 
With gross earnings of $17,732, and ex. 
penditures of $15,154, the Baldwin Tele- 
phone Exchange, of Baldwin, Wis., had a 

profit of $2,578 for last year. 
The company carries its plant and equip- 
ment on its books at a value of $47,685; 


station equipment at $3,982; and exchange 
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lines at $7,885. It has a capital stock of 
$48,575, and a depreciation reserve of 
about $14,500. These, and the other fig- 
ures on the balance sheet, indicate that the 
Baldwin company is prepared for expan- 
sion to meet the growth of the city and 
vicinity. 

The balance sheet as of January 1 fol- 
lows: 


Plant and equipment. ..$47,685 








TOUTED niiincacesccee 300 
Land and buildings.... 325 
Central office equip- 
ER reer 106 
Station equipment ..... 3,982 
Exchange lines ....... 7,885 . 
General equipment .... 780 
Undistributed construc- 
tion expenditures .... 75 
RMN — gc oava caucasian 3,320 
Due from _ subscribers 
| ee 3,454 
Material and supplies.. 1,019 
Capital stock .......... 48,575 
Depreciation reserve 14,486 
PED wessacneeeds ase 1,498 
Accounts payable ..... 4,372 
$68,931 $68,931 
Earnings: 
Exchange revenue $16,672 
OE POVORGE ceacccsss 974 
Miscellaneous Revenue .... 86 
$17,732 
Expenditures: 


Repair of wire plant...$ 879 
Repair of equipment... 787 





Station removals and 
ree 9 
Depreciation of plant 
and equipment ...... 5,000 
Other maintenance ex- 
CN el gauss sg oo ee 22 
Operators’ wages ...... 4,095 
Other traffic expenses... 513 
General office expenses. 1,314 
Other general expenses. 1,585 
er eee 659 
Miscellaneous charges to 
NE hid cat wee 291 
$15,154 
Ee a 978 
$17,732 


Some New Ideas Introduced at 
Nebraska District Meeting. 

The third congressional district of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association held a 
meeting in Wisner recently. J. W. Rich- 
mond, district vice-president of the asso- 
cation and manager of the Cuming Coun- 
ty Independent Telephone Co., acted as 
host. 

Several good talks were made during 
the course of the meeting—one by Mr. 
Richmond, in which he outlined what 
bas been accomplished in the district, what 
is yet to be done, and how the companies 
can best codperate in carrying on the work. 

The employes of the Cuming County 
company gave a switchboard demonstra- 
tion and received some nice compliments 
from the delegates for the efficiency which 
they displayed. 

The social side was taken care of in the 
evening, when there was an entertainment 
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A Pioneer Subscriber. 


Under date of January 6, Carl Dyvig, 
owner and manager of the Inwood (Iowa) 
Telephone Co., writes: 

“Enclosed please find my check to pay 
for TELEPHONY. I do not want to be with- 
out your paper now as 1923 will be my 
20th anniversary in the telephone game 
and I have been a subscriber ever since I 
started in 1903. 

“Much valuable information and help 
we have had from TELEPHONY, which has 
solved many a problem for us during these 
years. I well remember also Mr. Kelsey 
(recently deceased) when he was answer- 
ing technical questions and when he was 
financial editor. 

Many changes have taken place during 
this time, but it is a great pleasure to look 
back when the Independent pioneers were 
struggling along against big odds. Many 
have passed away, and others have taken 
their places. There is a complete change 
of scenery in the 20 years I have been in 
the game. 

Wishing you all a good New Year, I 
remain 

Yours very truly, 
Carl Dyvig.” 








given at one of the theaters, followed by 
an at home in Mr. Richmond’s residence. 
To both of these affairs the general public 
of Wisner and Beemer were invited—and 
that proved a happy thought, for there 
was manifest an increase in the good feel- 
ing toward telephone folk and a better un- 
derstanding of their problems. 

The feature of the entertainment was a 
three-reel telephone picture and a Harold 
Lloyd comedy. 


Texas Association “Keeps Tab” on 
State Legislature. 

The legislative committee of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association is 
right on the job watching for develop- 
ments in the state legislature of impor- 
‘ance to telephone men in Texas. 

A bulletin was sent out January 15, tell- 
ing the association members about the bills 
that have been introduced and asking that 
when the appeal is made for their assis- 
tance they lend their full support in fight- 
ing against discriminating laws. 

They are asked to protest against a pub- 
lic utility bill that has been introduced 
and which is drawn in such a manner as 
te place all telephone and telegraph com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the rail- 
road commission. 

“We do not understand,” states the com- 
mittee, “why the telephone and telegraph 
business is singled out from all other utili- 
ties, but this bill only covers these indus- 
tries and leaves all other utilities out. If 
we are to have a utility law in this state, 
it ought to include all utilities and be broad 
enough to protect the rights of such in- 
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Gustries as well as the rights of the pub- 
ne.” 

Minimum wage bills have been intro- 
duced both in the house and in the senate. 
They have for their purpose the creation 
of a minimum wage commission and the 
establishing of a minimum wage for wo- 
men and minors. The committee was un- 
able to give much information on the pro- 
posed measure, but pointed out that dis- 
aster will come to many of the smaller 
Independent companies throughout the 
state if the minimum is placed too high. 

A bill has also been introduced to amend 
the working men’s compensation act. The 
committee points out that if this carries it 
will increase the maximum compensation 
to be paid under the law and this, in turn, 
will cause the insurance companies to raise 
the rates on liability insurance. “Any law 
of this kind,” the bulletin states, “that 
tends to raise your insurance rates merely 
adds to the expense of doing business and 
cuts down your already insignificant 
profit.” 

It is expected that additional bills will 
be introduced—some that will tax in- 
tangible assets and one that will authorize 
the state to collect income tax. 

The bulletin—which is signed by Pres- 
ident R. B. Still and Secretary L. S. 
Gardner—closes with a reminder of the 
dates for the next annual convention, 
March 20-23, at the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas. It urges every Independent tele- 
phone manager and owner in Texas to 
make his plans now to attend the conven- 
tion, which is going to be better than 
any the Texas association has ever held. 


Want Central Office and Switch- 
board in Nebraska Towns. 

A bill introduced in the Nebraska house 
provides “A telephone exchange central 
office and switchboard shall be maintained 
by one or more telephone companies in 
every incorporated city or village in the 
state.” It does not, however, specify the 
procedure for compelling a company to 
build and equip a plant in any town which 
has none, or what company shall do so. 

The real object of the bill is to prevent 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
from abandoning the exchange it operates 
at Endicott, Jefferson county. The ex- 
change does not pay, but the citizens there 
have been trying to get the state railway 
commission to continue it in spite of that 
fact. The exchange was once locally- 
owned, and the Endicott people refuse to 
huy it back to save the exchange to the 
town. The company proposes to put the 
subscribers on party lines from adjoining 
towns. 

The bill forbids the abandonment of any 
exchange or the removal of its central of- 
fice unless consented to by 60 per cent of 
the patrons who have been served for six 
months or more in a petition to the rail- 
way commission and approved by that 


body. 












Bell Patents Cited in Chicago Case 


City Witnesses in Hearing to Adjust Chicago Rates of the [Illinois Bell 


Telephone Co. Object to Continued Capitalization of Patent Costs—Make 
Comparison of Traffic Methods with Those in Vogue at LaCrosse, Wis. 


Some new and interesting points are 
being developed by the city of Chicago in 
its efforts to secure a reduction of tele- 
phone rates charged by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. The case is being heard 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission and 
the taking of testimony will be resumed 
ot February 13. Since the proceedings 
opened, the city has been represented by 
Daniel A. Roberts, assistant corporation 
counsel, and the commission recently called 
as witnesses Henry Shafer and Wm. H. 
Crumb well known among Independent 
telephone men. 

On January 23, Mr. Shafer, testified 
with regard to the patents owned by the 
\. T. & T. Co., the use of which by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. had been testi- 
fied to by representatives of the company 
as justification for a portion of the 4% 
per cent payments by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to the A. T. & T. 

Mr. Shafer introduced’ into the records 
the announced policy of the American 
Bell Telephone Co. and the A. T. & T. 
Co. in regard to their patents and licenses 
as expressed in their annual reports, and 
as to the patent cost account as shown in 
the annual balance sheets dating back to 
the organization of the American Bell 
Telephone Co., in 1880 to the present time. 
Quotations from the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reports to its stockholders 
showed in the year ending February, 1881, 
that “many applications are now being 
made for permanent licenses and we have 
hegun to give such permanent contracts 

. in exchange for a substantial inter- 
est in the stock of the local companies. By 
fursuing this plan, the company will grad- 
vally acquire a large permanent interest in 
the telephone business throughout the 
country, so that you will not be depend- 
ent upon royalties for a revenue when the 
patents have expired.” 

The report for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1885, states that the license contracts 
are so shaped that the telephone companies 
throughout the country shall work to- 
gether and be “held under such a general 
plan by the force of a government patent.” 


Numerous annual reports state that the 
electrical department as well as the patent 
division and other officers were devoting a 
great part of their time to matters pertain- 
ing to patent suits which witness contended 
were brought to gain and maintain a mon- 
opoly throughout the United States. 

The annual reports also state that the 
amounts received for licenses given were 
credited to patent account, and from the 
halance sheets Mr. Shafer argued that up 
to the year 1900 there were credits to pat- 





ent account amounting to over $20,000,000, 
not figuring patent costs during years 
when license sales amounted to more than 
patent expense which would not show in 
the balance sheets. The annual report of 
1899 showed a final profit to the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Co. on patent account 
of over $12,000,000. 

It was shown that this $12,000,000 pat« 
ent account profit and a part of over $30,- 
000,000 accumulated reserves, general 
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profit, and capital stock premiums in addi- 
tion to the annual and extra dividends 
which had been paid each year, were paid 
out to the stockholders during the reor- 
ganization in 1900, when two shares of 
A. T. & T. Co. stock were given for each 
one share, of over $25,000,000 of American 
3ell Telephone Co. stock. 

Further testimony in the case showed 
that in 1902, after the patents under which 
the permanent licenses were given had ex- 
pired, or had been declared invalid by the 
courts, the American Bell Telephone Co. 
“requested” the Chicago Telephone Co., 
which it controlled, to sign a new rental 
arrangement—the 4% per cent contract— 
to take effect the previous January 1, and 
that since 1900 the rental payments to the 
A. T. & T. Co. by the Chicago exchange 
alone have far exceeded the total patent 
expense shown in the A. T. & T. Co. bal- 
ance sheets up to 1907, after which patent 
cost was charged off through expense ac- 
counts. 

It is the contention of the city of Chi- 
cago that as the patents upon which the 
original permanent licenses based 
have long since expired or been declared 
void, and as all cost of the original pat- 
ents and patents on improvements during 
the life of the original patents (up to the 
year 1900) has been paid for through per- 
manent license sales with a profit of over 
$12,000,000 to the American Telephone 
Co., and, further, that as all patent cost 
of the A. T. & T. Co. since the year 1900 
has been more than reasonably recom- 
pensed bv the Chicago exchange and other 
I:censees and as no patent cost is now in 
capital account, that therefore the patents 
should not be considered as a reason for 
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were 


making any part of the 4% per cent charge 
against the operation of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. in the Chicago telephone 
exchange. 

On January 24 W. H. Crumb, as engi- 
neer for the city of Chicago, introduced 
exhibits showing the growth of the com- 
pany and the development of its business 
from 1881 to date. 

In order to show the financial prosperity 
which the company has enjoyed since its 
organization, he presented an_ exhibit 
showing the stockholders’ investment in 
the company, as represented by capital 
stock issued year by year from 1882 when 
it was $500,000, to the end of 1921 when 
it was $50,000,000. He also showed that 
during practically all of that time the divi- 
dends, which had been paid by the com 
pany, had exceeded the capital stock in- 
vestment by the stockholders. Also that 
since its organization the Illinois Bell Tele- 
thone Co. and its predecessor, the Chicago 
Telephone Co., had paid to the parent or- 
ganization more than $16,000,000 in royal 
ties and for rental of telephones and gen- 
eral service. 

Mr. Crumb called attention to the pres- 
ent rapidly increasing costs of adding tele- 
phone stations, which he testified was much 
greater than represented by the recent in 
creased prices in labor and material, and 
charged the telephone company with ex 
travagance in building up its construction 
account. 

He testified that the cost of adding sta- 
tions to the plant in the city of Chicago 
for the five-year period ending 1896 aver 
aged $426 per station, which for the next 
five-year period ending in 1901 was de- 
creased to an average of $165 per station. 
This was further decreased in the five- 
year period ending 1906 to an average of 
$87 per station, and for the five-year pe- 
riod ending 1911 to an average of $84 per 
station. Since that time it has increased 
so that for the five-year period ending 
1916 the cost was an average of $118 per 
station, and for the period ending 1921, it 
averaged $198 per station. 

The average investment in plant in 
Chicago was at its lowest point in 1911 
when it was $106 per station. This had 
gradually increased since that time until 
in 1921 it was $130 per station. The aver- 
age rate per station for telephone ex- 
change service in the city of Chicago grad- 
ually decreased from 1897, when it was 
$122 per station, to 1915 when it was $36 
per station. From 1916 to date, the aver- 
age rate has steadily increased until in 
1921 it was $54 per station. 


Mr. Crumb made an analysis of the 
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company’s exchange service revenues and 
expenses from 1913 to 1921 in order to 
ascertain the necessity for this increase 
in the average rate. For the purpose of 
comparing pre-war revenues and expenses 
with those of the year 1921, he took the 
year 1915 as fairly representing normal 
pre-war conditions and compared the op- 
erations of that year, which he showed 
was the most prosperous year finacially 
the company had had since its organization, 
with the operations of 1921. 

He testified that the traffic expense in 
the city of Chicago had increased 130 per 
cent in 1921 as compared to 1915, whereas, 
all other operating expenses including de- 
preciation and the 4% per cent payment 
to the A. T. & T. Co. had increased only 
25 per cent. He then proceeded to make 
an analysis of the increase of 130 per cent 
in traffic expense and found that during 
this period operators’ wages had _ in- 
creased practically 100 per cent. 

There are three factors, stated Mr. 
Crumb, which affect the traffic cost or 
traffic expense per station per month, 
namely, wages paid traffic employes, the 
calling rate which determines the volume 
of traffic, and the average amount of 
traffic that can be handled per traffic em- 
ploye hour. 

Traffic expense is 
proportional to the volume of traffic, and 
the volume of traffic is directly proportion- 
al to the average number of calls per sta- 
tion per day. The volume of traffic can- 
not be controlled by the telephone com- 
pany, and it is its duty to secure its traffic 
employes as economically as may be in the 
open market and get competent, efficient 
help. It can and should, however, con- 
trol to a verv large extent the average 
number of calls that can be handled per 
traffic employe hour. 

The company’s peg.counts for 1915 show 


practically directly 
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that there was an average of 70.3 calls 
handled per traffic employe hour, whereas, 
in 1921, the average number of calls 
handled per traffic employe hour was but 
56.8 calls; that is, the operators in 1915 
were handling 24 per cent more calls per 
traffic employe hour than in 1921. 

This decrease in the efficiency of the 
traffic employes Mr. Crumb declared, is 
due purely to the equipment that the op- 
erators have with which to handle calls, 
which has not been improved to keep 
abreast with increased demands made upon 
it, to say nothing of being so improved as 
to handling the calls more, economically 
now than in 1915. In 1915 there was an 
average of 5.11 calls per station per day, 
while in 1921 this had been reduced to an 
average of 4.21 calls per station per day. 

The witness contended that had the tele- 
phone company been able to operate in 
1921 with the same efficiency as in 1915, 
that is, had their equipment been such that 
they could have handled 70.5 calls per 
traffic employe hour instead of 56.8 calls, 
the reduction in the average number of 
calls per station per day amounting to 18 
per cent in the volume of traffic would 
have permitted an 18 per cent reduction 
in traffic expense. 

The total traffic expense for the year 
19°21 was $11,189,000, so that if the com- 
pany had been able to operate as efficiently 
in 1921 as in 1915, it could have saved 18 
per cent of this amount, or over $2,000,000. 
This, he testified, is a reflection upon the 
engineering ability of the general staff of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. that it did not maintain the same ef- 
ficiency of operation in Chicago in 1921] 
that it had had in 1915 and previous years. 

The witness asserted that if the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
had been in the hands of officials who, in 
addition to protecting their salaried posi- 
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tions had a large personal investment to 
protect and were unobstructed by the dic. 


‘ tation of outside influences, there is no 


doubt that they would have exercised 
every effort in their power to have at least 
maintained the same standard of effi iency 
of operation subsequent to 1915. 

Mr. Crumb told the commission that 
many Independent telephone companies, 
free to act upon their own volition, dur- 
ing this time had been able to so improve 
their operating conditions that they have 
handled larger volume per traffic employe 
hour in 1921 than was handled in 1915. 

He then cited the results obtained in an 
improvement in the operating methods at 
LaCrosse, Wis., and showed that, where- 
as, Chicago was handling 56.8 calls per 
trafic employe hour, the LaCrosse ex- 
change, due to improved switchboard 
methods was able to handle 210 calls per 
traffic employe hour. 

In order to place this comparison on a 
uniform basis, it is necessary to consider 
the relative amount of work necessary to 
complete a call in LaCrosse and in Chi- 
cago. It is found that in Chicago each 
call averages 244 units, while in LaCrosse 
calls are practically all one unit calls so 
that to place the Chicago calls on the 
same basis with the LaCrosse calls, it is 
necessary to divide the 210 units in La- 
Crosse by 2% in order to determine the 
number of calls comparable to Chicago 
which are now being handled there. 

This shows that LaCrosse is handling 
93.3 calls, equal to those in Chicago, per 
traffic employe hour, whereas Chicago is 
handling but 56.8 calls per traffic employe 
hour; or, in other words, LaCrosse is now 
handling 64 per cent more traffic per traf- 
fic emplove hour than Chicago. 

The hearing was adjourned until Feb- 
ruary 13 when additional testimony on be- 
half of the city will be introduced. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Federal Court Denies Motion of 
Nebraska Commission. 

Judge Munger of the federal court at 

Lincoln, Neb., has overruled the motion 

of the state railway commission to dis- 


miss the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co’s. suit begun to test the justice of 
the commission’s new schedule of rates 


which reduced exchange charges 10 per 
cent. 

The court held that while the state law 
provided a method by which appeals from 
decisions may be taken di- 
rect to the state supreme court, in 
view of the fact that that tribunal had no 
legislative powers and could not finally 
decide rates, the company had the right 


coirimission 


to choose the federal court for its forum. 

The court appointed B. H. Dunham, 
an Omaha lawyer, as master in chancery. 
Mr. Dunham is directed to take testimony, 
report on the facts and his conclusions 
of law and to limit the taking of testi- 
mony until August 1 next. 

The commission has filed an answer 
to the petition of the Bell, in which it 
puts into issue the question of whether 
that company is efficiently and economical- 
ly managed. The commission says, and 
stands ready to submit testimony in sup- 
port, that the expenses of the company 
are excessive and extravagant. 

It charges that the company pays 
salaries to officers, and pays also to labor, 


wages that are higher than necessary to 
procure careful and efficient service; that 
it employes more help than necessary for 
the proper transaction of business, and 
that the 4% per cent of its gross rev- 
enues that it pays to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., for the furnish- 
ing of transmitters, and receivers, and 
engineering, and other skilled business 
counsel is far in excess of the value of 
the services rendered to it, and that the 
payment should be greatly reduced. 
The commission also challenges the cor- 
rectness of the statement made to the 
court that the gross revenues are in- 
sufficient, by declaring that a large 
amount of the toll business for which the 
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Northwestern has the necessary lines and 
equipment, and which should be trans- 
mitted by it is transferred at Omaha to 
the transcontinental lines of the A, T. 
& T. Co., which owns substantially all 
of the stock of the Northwestern, and 
controls its policies and business, and by 
reason of this action the revenues are 
not as much as they should be. 

The commission declares that the 8 per 
cent return on the property devoted to 
public use demanded by the company is 
more than a reasonable return, and that 
it should not exceed 7 per cent. It 
challenges the accuracy of the statement 
that the property values of the company 
in 1922 were $17,696,000, and avers they 
were not to exceed $14,731,000. 

It denies that the present fair value of 
the property is $22,000,000, and asserts it 
is not to exceed $18,000,000. It denies 
that the company earned but 3.62 per cent 
the last year, and that the new rates 
would earn but 2.75 per cent, as averred 
in the petition. The commission says that 
if the company were economically and 
fairly managed, the returns under the 
new rates would be 7 per cent, a sufficient 
and reasonable one. 

The commission says that the property 
value of the Bell does not exceed its 
capital stock, and denies that the company 
keeps its accounts in conformity with the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It says that most of the 
allocations made therein relating to rev- 
enues and expenses are voluntarily de- 
termined by the Bell officials themselves. 

It is further contended on behalf of 
the commission that its rates are not con- 
fiscatory, that they do not take property 
from the company without due process of 
law, but assert that they are lawful and 
valid, and if enforced would allow the 
Bell to earn a fair and reasonable return, 
that the increases granted in the order 
will equal if they do not exceed the re- 
ductions, and that the net result will 
not be to reduce the gross revenues. 


Subscribers of Bell Exchange Op- 
pose Sale to Independent. 

The sale and transfer of the Lewis- 
ville telephone exchange by the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., to the Knightstown 
Telephone Co., of Knightstown, was op- 
posed by Lewisville subscribers at a hear- 
ing on the petition to authorize the sale 
held January 10 before John McCardle, 
chairman of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 

Commissioner McCardle held up a final 
order, pending further negotiations. 

Opposition to the sale was based on 
two points. The Bell company alleged 
the Lewisville station was a losing one 
because of the distance from the central 
plant. 

The Lewisville people showed the com- 
mission that it is farther from Lewisville 
to Knightstown, than from Newcastle to 
Lewisville, and yet it was made to ap- 
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pear the Knightstown company could op- 
erate the plant more economically. 

The second point in the opposition to 
the sale was that the Knightstown com- 
pany follows a policy of tacking on a toll 
charge, when under the present arrange- 
ment Lewisville subscribers have access 
to 1,400 instruments in the territory south 
of Lewisville, embracing 72 square miles 
at a nominal flat rate with the Raleigh 
exchange. 

The subscribers have hope of reaching 
a satisfactory agreement, either with the 
Bell or the Knightstown company, or 
among themselves. 


Patrons and Company Agree on 
Discount for Prompt Payment. 
The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 

sion on January 13 authorized a 10 per 

cent discount in the rates of the Kansas 

Telephone Co., at Lawrence, effective on 

bills paid before the 10th of the month 

following that in which service is ren- 
dered. 

The discount follows an _ injunction 
against a rate order of the commission 
nearly a year ago. The arrangement is 
the result of an understanding between 
the citizens of Lawrence and telephone 
officials. 


Kansas and Missouri Companies 
Settle Dispute by Agreement. 

After settlement of a controversy of 
three months’ duration beween a Kansas 
company and two Missouri companies, 
the Missouri Public Serviee Commission 
granted the Kansas company a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate 
in the town of Worland, Mo. The order 
was entered January 17, taking effect at 
once. 

On October 9 the Hume Telephone Co., 
of Hume, Mo., complained that the 
Pleasanton Telephone Co., of Pleasanton, 
Kans., had for several years furnished 
service to subscribers in and around Wor- 
land, Mo., and during the past year or so 
had extended its lines and maintained 
statioris without having obtained authority 
from the Missouri commission. A similar 
complaint was filed October 28, by the 
Foster Telephone Co., of Foster, Mo. 

Intervening petition, signed by citizens 
of Worland, was filed. It asked that the 
Pleasanton company be allowed to con- 
tinue to furnish service. 

Hearings were held, testimony was 
taken, and after some discussion the at- 
torneys for the companies got together 
and stipulated conditions agreeable to all. 
The Pleasanton company offered to make 
application at once for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity; and to file its 
rate schedule with the commission; it 


agreed not to extend its service farther 
south from the town of Worland than 
it was at that time and to take on no 
new subscribers south of the Kansas City 
Southern Depot. 

The 


Pleasanton company agreed to 
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build a pole lead south by the most direct 
route from the point which it then reach. 
ed to the Hume exchange, such additional] 
pole lead to-carry only the metallic cir- 
cuits necessary for carrying the long dis- 
tance toll service out of the Hume ex- 
change, and the leads not to be used for 
any other purpose. 

The Foster company is to connect its 
toll lines with the Pleasanton lead and 
long distance service is to be maintained 
from Foster through Worland to the 
Pleasanton exchange. The Foster com- 
pany is to maintain a portion of the lines 
and the Pleasanton company the balance. 


Mass Meeting in Owensboro, Ky., 
Favors Rate Increase. 
Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
approving the contemplated raise in rates 
of the Owensboro Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Owensboro, Ky., at a 
mass meeting on January 16, and favored 
continuing the two telephone systems in 
Owensboro. It was pointed out that the 
Iome company could get an increase by 
litigation, which would be quite an expense 
to the city and the company, and eventu- 
ally this expense would revert to the sub- 

scribers. 

The increases approved of are 50 cents 
on business stations and 25 cents on resi- 
dence, making these rates the same as 
those of the Cumberland Bell—$4.25 for 
business and $2.50 for residence. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
it the two companies were combined it 
would involve the junking of one system 
or the other as the two are so dissimilar, 
and this would mean an investment of 
about $900,000, with either $500,000 worth 
of property owned by the Cumberland, or 
$350,000 or $400,000 of the Home, junked 
tc make the merger. 

The Home company has 1,840 con- 
nections in Owensboro, 80 being rural. The 
Cumberland company has more than 2,600 
ccnnections in the city and county, there 
being about 1,700 telephones in the county, 
with eight county exchanges. 


Cumberland Bell Decides to Accept 
Rate Cut in Louisiana. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on January 15 accepted the order of 
the Louisiana Public Service Commission 
which reduced telephone rates throughout 
the state and directed the company 
return to subscribers more than $400,000 
collected since May 13, 1922, on the 
present rates in excess of the rates ordered 
by the commission at that time. 

The order of the commission while 
based on a compromise submitted to the 
commission by representatives of commet- 
cial organizations and cities from all parts 
of the state was more far-reaching in its 
scope. 

In accepting the order the company 
a letter to the public service commission 
says it feels it is being called on to accept 
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Poli 
Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 


prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 


Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 


Embodying all the standard 
features and more 


Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks 


Selling at established rates 
Returning savings at the end of 


the policy period, depending 
upon the individual experience 
of the risk. 
Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 
It is an honest policy, carried out in 
an honest way and gives a square 
deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
built up the reputation of Lynton T. 
Block & Co. until it is one of the 
best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 
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cuts in its revenues that are extreme and 
will impair its earning power, but is doing 
so to gain and maintain the, good will of 
the public. 

The company agrees to begin work at 
the earliest time on its building program, 
which calls for the expenditure of many 
million dollars in the state in the next 
five years, 

The letter of C. A. Stair, general man- 
ager of the company, to the commission 
stated that: 

“While the company realizes the para- 
mount necessity for adequate revenues to 
enable it to go ahead with its operations 
and meet the demands for service year by 
year, involving the investment in new 
capital of many millions of dollars during 
the years to come, it also recognizes the 
great importance of restoring those 
amicable relations which formerly existed 
between the company, the public it serves 
and the state authorities, and this latter 
condition has been the prompting influence 
in causing the company to accept the order. 

“We feel that to have acted otherwise 
would have been to fail to recognize the 
spirit of co-operative fairness which was 
so manifest on the part of those represent- 
atives of the public who gave so much of 
their time in an earnest effort to bring 
about an adjustment of the case upon a 
basis believed by them to be equitable to 
both the public and the company. 

“The company will now concentrate its 
efforts towards carrying out its program 
of extensions and additions to its plant 
and will provide as quickly as is practic- 
able those added facilities which will 
enable it to furnish telephones and serv- 
ice to all who desire same and meet all 
demands for service in all of its exchanges 
throughout the state.” 

Mr. Stair pointed out that the company 
operating in Louisiana last year under the 
rates then in effect earned 7.25 per cent 
interest. Under the schedule of rates sub- 
mitted by the company in compromise, 
the income for the year would have been 
at the rate of 5.94 per cent. The schedule 
of rates recommended by the citizens’ 
committee would have produced an income 
of 5.25 per cent. Rates ordered by the 
commission will produce earnings of 4.6 
per cent, Mr. Stair said. 

“The company is indulging the hope,” 
‘said Mr. Stair, “that in the, near future 
the commission may recognize the com- 
pany’s just right to an improved condition 
in its net return on more than $14,000,000 
invested in Louisiana in rendering service 
to the people.” 





Citizens Company (Mich.) Places 
Value at $7,696,215. 

Reports of the appraisal of property of 
the Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.—in connection with the pending 
merger of that company with the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co.—were filed with 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
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on January 17 by the company’s engi- . 


neers. 

The company places the value of its 
property—less depreciation and not includ- 
ing the Jackson, Battle Creek and Mar- 
shall exchanges—at $7,696,215. The origi- 
nal cost of the property is estimated at 
$5,950,660, and its actual reproduction 
value—without figuring depreciation—at 
$9,068,695. 


Switching Rate Increased, Local 
Rates Payable in Advance. 

Authority was given the Harmony Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., of Harmony, by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission to increase its rural switch- 
ing charge from 25 cents to 40 cents a 
month, with a discount of 5 cents a month 
if paid on or before March 1 of each 
year. The company was also permitted 
to make the local net rates—which are $2 
for one-party business and $1.25 for one- 
party residence—payable in advance. The 
order was entered January 17, to take 
effect February 1. 

The Harmony company serves 159 
town stations and 345 rural connecting 
company stations. The book value of the 
company January 1, 1922, was $4,155— 
representing property within the town. 
After a sleet storm of last February it 
was necessary to rebuild the major por- 
tion of the plant—which entailed an ex- 
penditure in excess of $5,000. 


Bill for Commission to Fix Tele- 
phone Salaries Dropped. 

The Nebraska house has indefinitely 
postponed the Beushausen bill which would 
have lodged with the state railway com- 
mission the power to fix the salaries of all 
officers and employes of telephone com- 
panies operating in the state. 

The members were of the opinion that 
the commission now possesses all of the 
power necessary to compel companies to 
manage their affairs economically and ef- 
ficiently. 


General Renovation of Plant Or- 
dered for Missouri Company. 
An order issued January 15 by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission gave 
the Platte County Telephone Co., of Platte 
City, 45 days from January 25 in which 
to make certain improvements. The or- 


‘der is the result of a petition filed by a 


number of the company’s subscribers. 

A general going over and inspection of 
the entire plant are included in the provi- 
sions of the order. Worn out telephones 
on rural lines are to be replaced with 
new instruments; slack removed from 
rural lines; trees trimmed to eliminate 
interference with wires; wires placed on 
insulators to be fastened to poles; and 
poles which are learning over and unsafe 
to be reset. 

The section of switchboard on which 
rural service is given must be repaired 
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or rewired so that cross talk or trouble 
in ringing subscribers will be eliminated; 
wires in the arrester or frame room re- 
placed by a short piece of cable; and such 
changes made in the operators’ hours of 
duty or additional operators employed as 
will insure a dependable service, parti- 
cularly in the morning hours. 

When the work of renovation has been 
completed, the company shall notify the 
commission so that it may send an in- 
spector to look over the plant. 


Introduces Bill for Free County 
Service in Nebraska. 

Senator Barr has introduced into the 
upper house of the Nebraska legislature, 
a bill which provides that telephone com- 
panies shall consider the county as a unit 
in giving service from their exchanges. 
Station-to-station calls and person-to-per- 
son calls shall not be considered as !ong 
distance, when the points of origin and 
destination are within the county, and no 
charge shall be made for them. In other 
words, all service within the county shall 
be free. 

Under the proposed act all of the tele- 
phone companies in the county, so far as 
giving service is concerned, shall unite. 
No greater sum shall be charged for this 
additional service than is now charged for 
local exchange rates, and if a higher rate 
is desired applications must be made to 
the state railway commission, and 30 days’ 
notice given. 

Another section of the bill amends the 
existing law so as to base the distribution 
of toll earnings per message between com- 
panies pro rata, according to the number 
of units outside the county involved in 
delivery of the message. 


Nebraska Governor for Drastic Cut 
in Commission Appropriation. 
Saying that the state railway commis- 

sion had busied itself increasing telephone 
rates since it lost its power to control 
railroad rates, Governor Bryan has rec- 
ommended to the Nebraska legislature that 
it cut the appropriation for that body, 
for the biennium, from the $158,000 it 
asked for, to $85,000. Under a new bud- 
get law that has just gone into effect, 
it requires a three-fifths vote in each house 
to increase any estimate fixed by the gov- 
ernor in his recommendations. 

The governor maintained this attitude 
in the face of declarations of the com- 
missioners that its powers over railroad 
rates had been fully restored. He said 
this was all bosh, and that he knew 
better. 

He said that every time a rate case 
came up at Washington or elsewhere, 4 
commissioner, a lawyer and an expert, 
had to journey there at state expense. 
At the same time the representatives of 
farmers’ organizations, secretaries of 
chambers of commerce and traffic mam- 
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What Is 
This Higher Voltage 
Dry Cell They 
Talk About? 


Telephone men have become so ac- 
customed to thinking of dry cells 
in terms of 1% volts that the Victor 
“Higher Voltage” Telephone Cell 
has naturally occasioned consider- 
able comment. 


No. 6 
A lengthy discourse could be sub- 
mitted on the subject of Ohm’s law 
and the relation of volts, amperes 
and resistance, but the average tele- 


phone company is interested pri- “DRY CELL 


marily in results, not theory, so let 
us give this simple truth regarding 
the behavior of the Higher Volt- 
age cell on duty. 


y > > Thin C-M in Designe for Telephone Ser- 
WM hen the amperage of an ordinary vice where Depenaability and Long 


1% volt battery drops to a certain Life are Essential. 
‘point it no longer functions. When Manuractunee: ey 


the Victor’s amperage has dropped 
to this same cut-off point it goes on THE CARBON PRODUCTS CO. 


functioning. The fact of the mat- LANCASTER, OHIO, U. 6. A. 
ter is that the voltage of the Victor 
is sufficiently high at the so-called 
cut-off point to force the current to 
overcome the resistance in the cir- 
cuit, in the same manner as a water 
system of high pressure continues 
to pump the water from a tank 
whereas if the same amount of 
water in a similar tank had not the 
proper pressure back of it, one might 
think of the tank as being empty. 


Consider this vital factor in the selec- 
tion of your telephone batteries if you 
want long and faithful service. 


And, remember Victors cost less per 
barrel than other high grade cells. 


Victor 
Telephone 


Cells 


The Carbon Products Company 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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agers for big shippers hurried there, all 
duplicating what the state was doing. He 
said he couldn’t stop the others from do- 
ing this, but that he could stop junketing 
of the commission. 


He was told by Chairman Taylor, that 
while it was true that the commission had 
allowed increases in rates for telephone 
companies in the past five years, it was 
not in a legal position to deny what the 
law and the courts would have given the 
companies if it had not done so. 


Mr. Taylor pointed out that while the 
increases in the prices of all other com- 
modities had increased in excess of 50 
per cent, and are still above that figure, 
telephone companies had received no more 
than 25 or 30 per cent increases in reven- 
ues. Mr. Taylor added that the peak 
had passed, and the tendency would be 
downward in the future. 

The governor refused to consider these 
facts. He was of the same opinion as 
when, as a private citizen, he addressed 
the state telephone association conven- 
tion a year ago, at which time he was 
sharply called to account by Commissioner 
Browne for mis-statements of what the 
commission had done. The commissioners 
are wondering if he is playing even now. 


New York Bell to Spend $250,000- 
000 in Next Five Years. 


H. F. Thurber, president of the New 
York Telephone Co., in a letter to the 
New York Public Service Commission 
recently, said that the company would 
spend approximately $250,000,000 in the 
next five years for the purchase of tele- 
phone equipment and acquisition of land. 
The statement was made in reply to an 
inquiry by the commission as to the in- 
creasing number of deferred applications. 

Mr. Thurber said that the gross ex- 
penditure for new plants in New York 
City last year was $45,500,000 and esti- 
mated that expenditure in 1923 would 
be $55,000,000. He said that 250,000 sta- 
tion would be installed in 1923. 


Four-Day Hearing Held on Ohio 
Bell Rates—Next One March 8. 


On January 16 the city of Dayton, Ohio, 
resumed its presentation of evidence in its 
fight against the increased rates proposed 
by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. After a 
four-day hearing in Columbus before the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, the case 
was continued to March 8—when the city 
will submit additional evidence. 

The sessions beginning January 16 were 
taken up principally with the presentation 
of reports of engineers engaged by the 
city to investigate the affairs of the Ohio 
Bell in Dayton. It is expected that the 
company’s relation with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will be chal- 
lenged at the next hearing. 
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Delay in Installing Telephone 
Causes Suit in Tennessee. 

The system of zoning applications for 
the installation of telephones used by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has been attacked in a suit filed by W. C. 
Cameron, of Memphis, Tenn., last month. 
It is sought to have a mandatory 
injunction issued through the chancery 
court and the statutory penalty collected 
for failure to install service—the penalty 
being $10 a day. 

The complaintant recently moved into a 
house vacated, by E. O. Bass. There were 
instruments in both houses—the one which 


Mr. Cameron had left and the one into ~ 


which he moved. Applications for service 
were made and Mr. Bass received it, but 
Mr. Cameron was unable either to get 
the instrument moved from the place 
which he had left or to receive service 
over the instrument already in the house 
to which he moved. 

It seems that the company has a rule 
not to make installations in the order that 
applications are made for the entire city, 
but to make the installations in the order 
that applications are made in certain zones 
established by the company. There were 
evidently many applications ahead of Mr. 


’ Cameron in the zone into which he moved, 


and few ahead of Mr. Bass in his new 
zone. 

Pending the hearing, the Cumberland 
Bell has been enjoined from touching 
the wires at the new home of the com- 
plainant or the instrument itself, unless 
is wants to give service over the line. 


Close Bell-Commission Case in 
Tennessee Circuit Court. 

Upon an agreement reached out of 
court between the attorneys of both par- 
ties, the case of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. against the Ten- 
nessee Railroad & Public Utilities Com- 
mission was dismissed from the circuit 
court. The order, which was_ issued 
January 15, was signed by Judges A. C. 
Denison, E. T. Sanford and J. W. Ross. 

The dismissal followed the filing of the 
petition of the company, in which it was 
shown that an adjustment of rates had 
been made—the commission having ap- 
proved a schedule which increased rates 
in some 45 exchanges. 

The Bell is to pay the costs of the 
case. 

Power Company Not Liable for 
Inductive Interference. 

A power company whose line was con- 
structed according to the best standards 
of modern engineering was held not liable 
for inductive interference of a telephone 
line which was not constructed accord- 
ing to such standards. 

The power company lawfully maintained 
a high-powered transmission line on one 
side of a highway. The telephone line— 
constructed on the other side of the high- 
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way—was a single wire system, with a re- 
turn circuit through the ground. 

The fact that the telephone company 
was granted a franchise to maintain its 
line on the highway before the power 
company was granted its franchise, did 
not give the telephone company a su- 
perior right—in view of section 5612 of 
the Remington code of 1915, providing 
that no exclusive franchise to use a high- 
way shall be granted. Phillippay vs. Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co.; Supreme Court 
of Washington, 207 Pacific, 957. 


Switching Charge Absorbs Rev- 
enue—Rate Increase Granted. 
The Shaw Telephone Co. was granted 

permission by the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission, in an order of January 24, to 

increase its rural rate to subscribers re- 

ceiving service from Eau Claire exchange 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. The new 
rate, effective February 1, is $2.25 net per 
month. This rate may also be payable 
quarterly at the option of the company. 

The old rate was $1.75 per month. 

The switching rate and service charge 
paid to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. was 
found to absorb such a proportion of the 
monthly rental that the balance remaining 
was not sufficient to meet the cost of op- 
erating this division of the exchange. The 
switching charge for the Eau Claire serv- 
ice is $9 per year, and in addition the com- 
pany is charged $4.50 per month for rental 
of circuit equipment outside of the ex- 
change limits of Eau Claire. There are 
six lines connected to the Eau Claire ex- 
change, and all are of metallic construc- 
tion. 

The operating expenses for the nine 
months ended December 31, 1921, amount- 
ed to $4,826, exclusive of taxes and de- 
preciation upon the property. The total 
revenues for the same period were $4,833, 
so the company suffered an actual deficit 
of $747, when the legal requirements for 
taxes and depreciation upon the property 
are figured. The property was valued at 
$14,078 in the 1921 report to the commis- 
sion. 

The commission further ordered that 
when any subscriber contributes actual 
money toward the construction of any ex- 
tension—the cost of which does not ex- 
ceed the average cost of the company’s 
lines, which is $55 per station—the com- 
pany shall make periodic allowance equal 
to the subscriber’s rental, until the contri- 
bution is offset by the rental. Interest at 
6 per cent shall be paid on the contribu- 
tion. 


Authority to Extend Service Given 
Company Chosen by Patron. 
The Delmar Telephone Co. was granted 
fermission by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on January 23 to make an ex- 
tension to serve T. T. Thompson. 
The Thereson Telephone Co. objected 
to the extension by the Delmar company 
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" : 
The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 
GALION, OHIO 


Machine Switching Systems 


AUTOMANUAL EQUIPMENT was installed at Conneaut, Ohio, TEN 
YEARS AGO. The Conneaut Telephone Company has recently erected one of the 
finest exchange buildings in the United States. and moved the ORIGINAL 
“NORTH” APPARATUS to its new home. It was worth while because this “North 
Apparatus” originally installed 10 YEARS AGO will give SUPERIOR SERVICE 
FOR 20 YEARS LONGER. Recent tests of service at Conneaut show an AC- 
CURACY and SPEED that are NOT EQUALLED by any other switching 
system. 

: Plan for the future when equipping your central office. We have a machine 
switching system that will meet your requirements. Investigate. 


AUTOMANUAL REMOTE CONTROL 
DIAL CONTROL 




























































The instruments used by your 
engineers and linemen in mak- 
ing field tests and locating 
line faults, must be accurate 
under the stress of any com- 
bination of circumstances. 


MADE BY 
SPECIALISTS 


The fact that Oshkosh Con- 
struction Tools are made by 
specialists in this line, with a 
background behind them com- 
prising 50 years of experience, 
is responsible for the high re- 
pute and dependable service 
rendered by these tools. 





Weston Model 45 instruments 
are ideal for such_ service. 
They are accurate and shield- 
ed against external influences. 
Their rugged construction is 
positive protection against 
damage through hard usage. 
Ideal damping, knife edge 
pointer and mirror scale make 


possible quick and easy read- PORTABLE 





Order them from your jobber 


ings. Low initial and mainte- D. C. Instruments Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
wuts Cane. One of the Weston ae See St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write today for full information Model 45 Group 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CoO. 
WESTON AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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as the former company’s line is in the 
highway in front of Mr. Thompson’s 
house, while the line of the latter company 
is at a distance of 10 or 12 rods. Mr. 
Thompson especially desired the service of 
the Delmar Telephone Co., and said un- 
der no circumstances would he subscribe 
for the service of the Thereson Telephone 
Co., as it would be of no use to him. 

Both companies are located in practical- 
ly the same territory and are connected in- 
to the exchange of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. at Stanley. 


Petition Asks Service by Oostburg, 
Wis., Company—Allowed. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on January 24, authorized the Oostburg 
Telephone Co., of Oostburg, to make an 
extension in the town of Holland, to serve 
several persons who desired its service in 
preference to that of the Random Lake 
Telephone Co., of Random Lake, or the 
Cedar Grove Telephone Co., of Cedar 
Grove. 

The latter companies are already in- 
stalled in locations adjacent to the terri- 
tory of the extension, but there are no 
lines in the highways leading to the prem- 
ises of the petitioners, so there will be no 
cuplication of lines by the extension. 
While it will be more expensive for the 
Oostburg company to put in this extension 
than it would be for the other companies, 
the convenience of the persons that the ex- 
tension would serve requires the services 
oi the Oostburg Telephone Co. 


Authorized to Make Effective In- 
crease Allowed Last Year. 

On January ‘13, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission entered a supplementary or- 
der authorizing the Mount Vernon Tele- 
phone Co., of Mount Vernon, Wis., to 
place in effect the rates set forth in the 
order of the commission dated March 9, 
1922. 

The order of March 9, required the 
Mount Vernon company to make certain 
changes in its operating practices before 
‘placing in effect the rates allowed. These 
changes included the reduction of the 
number of subscribers per line and the 
rebuilding and maintaining of all stub 
lines. 

The company notified’ the commission 
on December 11, 1922, that it had com- 
plied with the requirements of the order, 
and upon investigation, the commission 
found that sufficient compliance had been 
made to justify the authorization of the 
increase in rates. 


Dismiss Complaint as Switching 
Service Found to Be Good. 
The case of the Iowa & Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. and others against the Argyle 
Telephone Co., of Argyle, was dismissed 
on January 24 by the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission. 
The complaint alleged that the switch- 
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ing rate charged by the Argyle Telephone 
Co. to roadway companies, as authorized 
by the commission on July 29, 1920, is un- 
reasonable; and that the switching service 
furnished is not satisfactory. 

The present rate is $7.50 net per year. 
No evidence was introduced to show that 
this rate is in excess of the cost of the 
service; neither was anything introduced 
to show that that rate is out of line with 
rates generally charged for similar serv- 
ice. 

Complaints regarding the service were 
all of a general nature. An inspection of 
the lines of the Argyle company showed 
that it is in good condition. The com- 
pany owns the switchboard, equipment, 
and lines to the village limits, while the 
lines from the village limits to the sub- 
scribers’ premises are owned by various 
roadway companies and in some cases the 
instruments and batteries are furnished by 
the subscribers. The switched lines were 
found to be in poor conditon, and inferior 
to the Argyle company’s lines. The main 
leads, a relatively large part of the con- 
tacts, and in many cases the house wiring, 
are in poor condition. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

January 19: Complaint of the town of 
Mill Valley and A. B. Ambler, alleging 
that Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
discriminating against the town of Mill 
Valley in favor of the town of Corte 
Madera in rates for long distance toll 
messages to and from the city of San 
Francisco; dismissed, it being found that 
no error had been committed by the com- 
pany in measuring the air line distance 
between Mill Valley and San Francisco. 

January 22: Application filed by Lake- 
port & Blue Lakes Telephone Association, 
operating a telephone system in Lake 
county, known as the Farmers Telephone, 
for permission to increase its rates in 
order to obtain funds to make needed im- 
provements. 

January 23: Inyo Codperative Telephone 
Co. authorized to sell to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice, the telephone system in Menache 
Meadows. 

KANSAS. 

December 18: Application of the North- 
east Kansas Telephone Co., of Hiawatha, 
for permission to acquire all or a part of 
the capital stock of the Hiawatha Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Hiawatha; dismissed. 

December 21: Application of the Kin- 
loch Long Distance Telephone Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., for permission to sell a cer- 
tain long distance telephone line to the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co., 
the line in question extending from Pitts- 
burg, Kans., east across the state line into 
Missouri; granted. 

December 22: Application of the United 
Telephone Co. for permission to file an 
amended schedule of rates for common 
battery metallic circuit service at its ex- 
change at Marysville; dismissed for the 
reason that the rates asked for by the 
company were higher than rates already 
established by the commission at a pre- 
vious hearing. The United Telephone Co. 
has taken this matter into the district 
court. 

December 23: Application of the Sher- 
man County Telephone Co., of Goodland, 
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for authority to increase its rates for 
telephone service in Goodland; following 
rates allowed: $1.50 per month if paid in 
advance, $1.75 if paid at last of year. 

December 26: Order entered making 
permanent the temporary rates authorized 
March 14, 1921, for service by the Cherry- 
vale Telephone Co. in Cherryvale. 

December 27: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of George B. Harper and others 
against the Shawnee Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Silver Lake; a supplemental 
order issued allowing a rate of $1.75 per 
month for rural metallic circuit party line 
service out of its exchanges at Rossville 
and Silver Lake; also ordered that the 
provision for flat rate service to Topeka 
be eliminated from the rate schedule here- 
tofore allowed for service at Rossville. 

January 4: Application of the Roxbury 
Telephone Co. for permission to sell its 
telephone plant and property at Roxbury 
to George Rassette; granted. 

January 12: Application of the Kansas 
City Long Distance Telephone Co. for 
increase of rates for local exchange and 
rural telephone service at Lenexa; follow- 
ing schedule authorized: One-party busi- 
ness, $2.75; one-party residence, $1.50; 
rural eight-party or more, $1.50.  Sub- 
scribers to receive free service to Merriam, 
Shawnee and Overland Park. 

January 17: Peck Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Peck, authorized to reduce its 
switching rate to $16 a year. 

LoulISIANA. 

January 15: Acceptance of rate reduc- 
tion filed by Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

January 30: Hearing held at Lansing 
on merger of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Grand Rapids, and the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. 

OHIO. 

January 18: Protest filed by United 
Telephone Co., of Bellefontaine, to ap- 
praisal placed by commission upon com- 
pany’s property; the commission cut the 
company’s appraisement figure about 
$175,000. 

January 20: Four-day hearing held in 
Columbus on petition of Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates in Dayton; 
continued to March 8. 

January 23: Hearing held in Columbus 
on application of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
for authority to unify the service at 
Westerville. 

OKLAHOMA. 

February 6: Hearing to be held in Okla- 
homa City on petition of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. asking that the 
Seiling Telephone Co. be ordered to pay 
$144 alleged to be due for service. 


WISCONSIN. 

January 23: Authority given Delmar 
Telephone Co.—over protest of Thereson 
Telephone Co.—to extend service to T. T. 
Thompson. 

January 24: Oostburg Telephone Co., 
of Oostburg, granted permission to extend 
service to certain persons in the town of 
Holland. 

January 24: Complaint of Iowa & La- 
fayette Telephone Co. and others alleging 
switching rate of Argyle Telephone Co., 
of Argyle, to be excessive and that serv- 
ice is unsatisfactory ; dismissed, an investi- 
gation showing service to be good. 

January 24: New rate schedule granted 
Horseshoe Telephone Co., which is con- 
nected to the Kewaunee exchange of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

January 24: Shaw Telephone Co. given 
authority to increase its rural rate to sub- 
scribers receiving service from the Eau 
Claire exchange of the Wisconsin Te'e- 
phone Co. 








